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CATALOGUES. 


AVID NUTT, 270-271, Strand, London, W.C., 
PUBLISHERS AND 13 IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS 
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promptly to order. 
Foreign Periodicals supplied. 
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LECTURE ARRANGEMENTS AFTER EASTER, 1897. 
Lecrure Hour, 3 o’cLock P.M. 


TEMPEST ANDERSON, M.D., B.Sc. —FOUR LECTURES on 
“ VOLCANOES.” ¢ Tyndall Lestares}—On TUESDAYS, ‘Arai 27, 


ERNEST HENRY STARLING, M.D.—THREE LECTURES on 
“THE HBART and its WORK.” —On TUHSDAYS, May 25, 
Jone 1, 8 Half-a-G 

The REV. CANON “ATNGER, M.A., LL.D—FOUR LECTURES on 
* SOME ADERS in the POETIO REVIVAL of 1760 -1820— 
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MESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 


ART REPRODUOCEBS. 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.O., 
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Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 





Messrs. DEUMNOED & 00. ly the and best Processes 

Ne By meet the wants of 
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and publication of b 


J. 0. DRUMMOND ~ CO. invite attention to their 
Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 
For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., 

Designs, Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book 
ITustrations, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c., 
&c., at a moderate cost. 
Specimens and Price List on application. 
Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O. 








WILL BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY. 


THE NORWICH SCHOOL of PAINTING. 

A Series of Autotype Reproductions of Works by JOHN SELL 
COTMAN, OLD CROME, STARK, LADBROOKE, BRIGHT, 
MIDDLETON, DANIELL, LEMAN, LOUND, &. Forty Auto- 
type Plates, mounted on grey boards, in portfolio. Price Ten 
Guineas net. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. 


This important Series of over Four Hundred Permanent Carbon 
Reproductions of the chief Pictures in this magnificent collection 
‘{neludes representative selections from the Italian, Flemish, 
Dutch, Spanish, French, and English Schools. By the aid of the 
most recent improvements in Photographic Science, absolutely 
faithful and Permanent Copies have been secured, on a scale 
which adequately represents the Original Paintings. These are 
printed in rich brown pigments, on specially prepared paper, size 
18 by 15 inches, and are sold at a uniform price of Twetve 
SHILLINGS EACH. 


G. F. WATTS, R.A., 
SIR E, BURNE-JONES, 
D, G. ROSSETTI. 


An Extensive Selection of the Works of these Masters at prices 
ranging from Three Shillings and Sixpence to Three Guineas. 


Pull particulars of Autotype Permanent Reproductions from the Old 
and Modern Masters sent post free on application to 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
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WHAT THE EDITORS SAY. 


Caw’s Safety Fountain Pen. 
Caw's Stylographic Pen. 


THE WESTMINSTER BUDGET. 


A USEFUL COMPANION FOR THE WRITING DESK. 
‘Everybody agrees with Lord Lytton’s king-cardinal that ‘the 
_ is mightier than the sword.’ in other matters in this our 
ay, it goes without saying that there are pens and pens. We 
are not confined to the reed, the stick, or the goose-quill for 
writing purposes. The Americans have changed all that. To- 
day the greatest dunce in facts knows that our cousins across the 
sea have their almost perpetual ink-well pen within itself, known) 
as the Fountain pen, and also that smaller arrangement for the 
pocket, the Stylograph. Both are progressive inventions. When 
these items for writers first came into service there were little faults 
in their construction that made the user cry out, ‘ Bother this 
en!’ But those little irregularities are almost, if not quite, past 
ltceey. And in many points the Caw Pen Company has been 
the magician. Caw’s Safety Fountain and Stylograph pens have, 
because of their special points, a repute beyond most of their) 
neighbours on the market. One of the little benefits of the Caw 
pens is that the pen is always in a well of ink, so that it never 





gets dry, and from this it follows that there is always a supply of 
the necessary fluid when the pen is in use, and further the pen 
never gets choked up; but the great feature of these Caw Safety 
Pens is the hitherto non-existent advantage that the pen need not 
be carried in a horizontal position, but can lie in the waistcoat 
pocket, or be held upside down, without possibility of leakage of 
ink. Then the ‘Hexagon’ stylo-pen, as its name infers, is not 
made as round as a rolling-pin, but is a bevelled plinth, and from 
this cause it has the happy quality of keeping on the spot where 
you put it down; hence the pen does not we off your desk as if 
it were marble. The cost of the pens varies, of course, according 
to size and finish. You can invest in Caw’s pens in any amount 
from 5s. up to 30s., and any one of them is a boon in writing. 
But they will give you all details in regard to each and every one 
at your stationer’s, at the stores, or at the village chemist’s shop. 
The British depot is 46, Holborn Viaduct. M.P.’s and busy 
business men, make a note of Caw’s pens. There may be a mine 
of wealth buried in the suggestion.” 





The Blaisdell Self-Sharp 
TR 


UTH. 

‘‘The latest Yankee notion in lead pencils: the lead being mounted 
in a stick of tightly-packed paper instead of wood. The paper is 
laid on in layers, and the advantage of the arrangement is that when 
the point is broken or worn down, you tear off one layer of paper, 
and a new and perfectly symmetrical point is instantly produced 
without any further process of sharpening. This is called the 
‘Blaisdell’ pencil, oat if Blaisdell is the inventor, I hope he may 
make a fortune out of it.” 


THE EVENING NEWS AND POST (London). 
‘‘ One of the latest inventions that tend to make literary life better 
worth living is the ‘ Blaisdell Paper Pencil.’ Penknives, blackened 
thumbs, and unparliamentary language when the point snaps short 
at an important moment are now at a discount. 1 that the writer 
or reporter has to do is to insert a pin in a spot indicated on the 
pencil stem, and, lo! a little roll of paper unfolds like a diminutive 


ening Pencil. 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 
A SELF-SHARPENING PENCIL. 

‘* Has the death-day of the cedar pencil arrived? It may be so. 
At any rate, the ‘ Blaisdell’ self-sharpening paper pencil is an inno- 
vation. Your pencil is never pointless—surely a tom to all. busy 
people, be they writers, printers’ readers, or warehouse folks; or 
others, a part of whose business it is to set their mark on this or 
that item or article.” 


MORNING LEADER (London). 

‘The ordinary blacklead pencil in its wooden case if of good 
quality does not promise much scope to the inventive genius thirst- 
ing to discover a real improvement, but a clever American firm have 
a design in lead pencils that deserves popularity for its ingenuity. 
The lead is as usual, but round it is wound a thin strip of paper to 
the ordinary pencil thickness, and slightly notched at intervals, so 


shaving, or a released curl, and a fresh already sharpened point that a small portion can be removed ata time as the lead wears 
appears to gladden his eyes and stimulate his harassed brain.’ down, producing an ever-sharpened pencil, always in working 
order. The new device is known as the ‘ Blaisdell Self-Sharpening 


BLACK AND WHITE. 
“The ‘ Blaisdell self-sharpening paper pencil’ is a remarkably 
smart contrivance. The lead is po Rj in paper, which can easily 
be unrolled when a fresh point is required.” 


THE LADY. 

‘A self-sharpening paper pencil does not sound a very promising 
invention, but anyone who becomes possessed of one of the 
‘Blaisdell’ variety will acknowledge at once that it is a very 
ingenious little article. They are made in black, red, or blue, for 
office work, and are well worthy of a trial.” 





Paper Pencil.’ ” 

. THE QUEEN. 

‘In these hurrying days any invention that tends to economise 
= = labour is a universal boon, and -_ a one is the 
‘ Blaisde aper pencil, which is winni en vpinions in 
America, anf aw coming into use on this side the Atlantic. 
What an improvement this is upon the old laborious process of 
pencil sharpening! and how much less extravagant with regard to 
the consumption of the lead, which cannot snap off when thus 
treated. The ‘ Blaisdell’ pencils are made in various colours.” 





The BLAISDELL SELF-SHARPENING PENCIL is 
Manufactured in 5 degrees of Graphite, viz.: HB, H, B, HH, BB, price 2d. each. 


5 varieties of Colours: Blue, Red, Green, 
Shape, size, and use exaotly t 
BU 


It is covered with paper—not wood! 
in re-sharpening—the only wear is 


its point is always perfect—no chips, no dust. 


Yellow, Soft Black 


he same as a cedar pencil; 
T,; 


3d. 


” ? 


It does not waste 
the wear of the lead in writing. 


@ SAVES TIME, TROUBLE, AND MONEY. 


If not found at any Stationers, a Set of 3 Black and 2 Coloured Pencils will be sent 
Post Free to any address in the United Kingdom for 1s., by THE BLAISDELL PENCIL 


COMPANY, Limited, 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C, 
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PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR 


AND 
BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD. 

4 HIGH-CLASS PAPER FOR PUBLISHERS, 
BOOKSELLERS, LITERARY MEN, BOOK OOL- 
LECTORS, LIBRARIANS, AND ALL WHO TAKE 
AN INTEREST IN THE WORLD OF LETTERS. 


Published every Saturday, price 1d. 


Amongst the General Contents of the Paper are— 


ARTICLES ON CURRENT LITERARY SUBJECTS— 
NoTEs AND NEWS REGARDING Booxs—Con- 
TINENTAL NOTES—AMERICAN NOTES—JOTTINGS 
ABouT LisprRARY SALES—REVIEWS OF NEW 
Books AND MAGAZINES—REGULAR LISTS OF 
Books PUBLISHED IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
AMERICA—LEADING FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS— 
BusINESssEs FOR SALE—SITUATIONS WANTED, 
AND SITUATIONS VACANT—Books WANTED TO 
PURCHASE, AND Books FOR SALE—TRADE 
CHANGES. 

The characteristics of the Literary matter, and of the 
Advertisements, make the Publishers’ Circular and 
Booksellers’ Record a most comprehensive record of 
current literature. 


Subscription Terms and Advantages 
to Annual Subscribers. 











s. d 
Fork Firry-two WEERs, INCLUDING 
PosTAGE* .. “ 8 6 
For fwewre -: SIX Wars, enwsens 
POSTAGE ... we 4 6 
For THIRTEEN Warxs, Inctupane 
PosTAGE ... 26 


* The Annual Bubsoription | to » une pars Foreign 
Countries included in the Postal Union is Eleven 
Shillings. 

N.B.—The ANNvAL SUBSCRIPTION INCLUDES 
the 1 Export and EpucaTIoNAL NUMBERS, 
the SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER, and also the privilege of a four-line 
Advertisement free each week in the out-of-print 
Books Wanted column. 


NOW READY. 


BOOKS of the YEAR 1896. 


Royal 8vo, poe = 220, [> net; or 


THE ANNUAL “VOLUME 


OF THE 


English Catalogue for 1896 


differs from its predecessor in this respect, that it gives the 


FULL Ltd -3 
With Duplicate, and ¢ Classifi- 
cation qudep one é general alphabet, 0 of every aang oe instead 
of as hitherto abbreviated Titles, consequently 
The Bulk of the pao ota is increased by 
over 80 pages, 
whilst the price (5s. net) remains the same. 








SOME PRESS OPINIONS ON FORMER ISSUES. 
i Catalogue’ is a wee ey = of national 
pared with 1 ay id ws tty fas of 
to be com th itasa guide to the vast o' 
modern publications.” — Daily ene 

“ Such a book is immensely usefui to all who have to do 
with the literature of the day. Vom Athonaus. 

**We need scarcely point out how valuable a work of 
reference this well-known catalogue affords, as it is not only 
the names of books which are furnished in these » but 
also the dates of publication, an indication of the ze, and 
the name of the publisher. The — works imported 
from the United States of America are included in this 
admirable volume.”— Daily Telegraph. 

“*The English Catalogue of Books’ is known and appre- 
ciated by librarians and those in literary research 
wherever English books are and the new volume of 
the work is sure of a wide and hearty welcome.” —Scotsman. 

“To say that it is indispensable to whole classes and 


mere commonplace, 
useful of pene ag ..The entire work is, indeed, a precious 
record.” —Notes and Queries. 





London : 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Liuirep, 
St. Dunstan House, Fetter Lavo, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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The following Portrait Supplements have already appeared :— 


1896. 
BEN JONSON ... November 14 
JOHN KEATS ... .. - ” 21 
SIR JOHN SUCKLING = ” 28 
TOM HOOD... ... December 5 
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Wier 1897. 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON January 2 
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CHARLES DARWIN... ... - 10 


To-day’s Issue. 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 





Just published, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


A WOMAN'S PART IN A REVOLUTION. 


By Mrs. JOHN HAYS HAMMOND. 


*,* This Book consists mainly of Extracts from Mrs. Hammond’s Diary, aod refers to the Incidents of 
Dr. Jameson’s Raid, and the subsequent Imprisonment, Trial, and Sentence of the Reform Committee, of 
which Mrs. Hammond’s husband was a prominent member. 
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post free. 
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monthly when not drawn below £100. 
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SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives , sums on 
deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1 
BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 





BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
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JAMES THOMSON. 


The Poetical Works of James Thomson. With 
Memoir and Critical Appendices by the 
Rev. D. ©. Tovey, MA (George Bell 
& Sons.) 


L are the chances of the poet as 
, against the practical man—the 
—— for instance—in the game of 
Fame? The politician sees his name daily 
in the papers, until even he is a little weary 
of seeing it there. The poet’s name appears 
so rarely that the sight of it has a certain 
thrill for its owner. But time is all on the 
side of the poet. The politician’s name is 
barely given a decent burial; it makes haste 
po z Ea se Je per be the Chancellors 
of the Exchequer of yesteryear? The 
on the contrary, about Hse in hie ite 
— speak shyly, has his name shouted 
m _ ape indeed, as he is out of 
earshot. great, in is the gratitude 
of reading bei that a very little poet, 
such as the author of “The Seasons,” is 
familiarly known by name to the English- 
speaking race nearly two centuries after his 
birth; and now a new edition of his works 
has been issued with a memoir that does 
not spare a detail, and with notes—“ critical 
ay 2 amaee they are called—that indicate 
a laboured study of Thomson’s text, on the 
part of so learned an editor as Mr. Tovey. 
Yet Thomson, all the time, is a poet only 
by courtesy—you could not find in all his 
formal numbers one spark of the divine fire. 
Pope may have helped Thomson with ‘‘The 
Seasons,” as Mr. Tovey thinks Warton right 
in saying ; but between Pope and Thomson 
there is a vast dividing space of technical 
accomplishment. Between Thomson and 
Wordsworth, or any other of the poetical 
ts, there is more than space, there is an 
mpassable gulf. Yet Mr. Tovey says 
“we can trace his influence, we think, in 
Keats; we can trace it also in Coleridge. 
Again, between Wordsworth and Thomson 
we naturally seek affinities.” Coleridge, no 
doubt, wrote many unreal and pretentious 
things about nature—‘The Hymn before 











Sunrise” we are bold to class among them : 
and these we can concede—aconcession it is— 
to anybody to bracket with ‘The Seasons.” 
The essential Coleridge is the only Coleridge 
that the world of letters cares to keep; and 
there we must say to Thomson’s editor, 


“‘ Hands off.” Mr. Tovey thinks it worth 
while to also a resemblance of 
‘‘ essential thought” between Keats’ Grecian 
Urn Ode and Thomson’s 


‘** On the marble tomb 
The well-dissembled mourner stooping stands 
For ever silent and for ever sad.”’ 


The “essence” of the thing does not lie in 
the thought at all—the old and obvious 
thought of the permanent expression of 
emotion in sculpture. It isa matter of treat- 
ment; and Mr. Tovey himself does not fail 
to distinguish the essential difference there. 
As for Wordsworth (who, by the way, ow 
ferred ‘‘ The Castle of Indolence” to “‘ The 
Seasons,” a preference we share), the 
association of Thomson’s name with his has 
become a commonplace; and, like most 
commonplaces, it stands to be revised. 
Thomson is the link, we are constantly 
assured, between Milton and Wordsworth, 
as an observer and an interpreter of nature. 
A little feeling of heart-freshness in the 
Spring we may, by searching, find in him 
—not so much in ‘“‘ The Seasons” as in ‘‘A 
Hymn,” where the phrase, ‘‘ wide flush the 
fields,” and the line— 


** And every sense and every heart is joy,” 


just seem to be a degree less distant and 
conventional than was usual with the 
eighteenth century Muse. But here, again, 
the thought is of ancient days; it is the 
presentment that is the essence; and three 
of the Spring lines in “ The Intimations of 
Immortality” are worth many times more 
than all the six thousand or so lines of ‘‘ The 
Seasons,” however indefinitely multiplied. 
The difference is, in truth, of kind and not 
of degree ; and these comparisons between 

ings which have no relativity make us feel 
like “ young Celadon and his Amelia,” when 
they “looked unutterable things ””—the 
only phrase by which Thomson is likely to 
be spontaneously remembered. And this 
suggests to us that Mr. Tovey’s elaboration 
has failed him for once—he has not coupled 
Thomson with Mr. Gladstone, who, of course, 
reproduced this “ essential thought” in his 
‘unspeakable Turk.” 

We do not forget that the Thomson- 
Wordsworth superstition had an illustrious 
origin— it began in Wordsworth’s own 
saying that “‘from Milton to Thomson no 

added to English literature a new 
image drawn from Nature.” That is one of 
the generous obiter dicta great poets have 
made from time to time for the bewilder- 
ment of the unwary. Dr. Johnson, it is 
true, took Thomson seriously, or wrote as 
though he did; but we remember that when 
he read ‘‘ The Seasons” aloud. to his friend 
Shiels, and extorted the listener’s praise, he 
added, ‘Well, sir, I have omitted every 
other line.” He was , for all that, 
when Lyttelton, after the t’s death, 
abbreviated his on Li before 
publishing ‘on mutilations, Dr. John- 
son said, tended “to destroy the confidence 





of society and to confound the characters of 
authors!” Horace Walpole uttered his 
contempt for Thomson straight out; but 
Seed was politic, as became him; and 
his own personal judgment is, no doubt, 
shrewdly pitted against Johnson’s more 
favourable opinion in the phrase: “ His 
‘Seasons’ are indeed full of elegant and 
aa sentiments; but a rank soil, nay, a 
unghill, will produce beautiful : flowers.” 
For and against Thomson, in seasons and 
out, the vain tale of opinions would take 
too long in the telling. But Cowper it was 
who said that Thomson’s “lasting fame” 
proved him a “true poet.” He would be a 
et truer poet to-day, on that reasoning, for 
his “fame” is ‘still lasting. His ‘‘ Rule 
Britannia ” has a place in anthologies even 
now ; he is the bard in popular possession of 
the name he bears (a name that Praed 
hated), although stories are told of confusion 
in circulating libraries and book shops 
between the poet of ‘‘The Seasons” and the 
t of “‘ The City of Dreadful Night ”—that 
ter James Thomson who, conscious of the 
similarity of his name to his predecessor’s, 
added stanzas to the ‘‘ Castle of Indolence.” 
The secret of this sustained name—we dis- 
tinguish name from fame—is easily guessed. 
The common mention of Milton and Words- 
worth in Thomson’s company supports his 
superfluous immortality. Poet or no poet, 
he is mixed up with poets, and is a part 
of poetical history. 

d the added irony of this careful pre- 
servation of a name that stands for little or 
nothing is this—that whereas Thomson’s 
na ism was, in his own time, sufficientl 
marked to set his reputation going, we, wit 
all the great poets of Nature between him 
and us, read him now, if we read him at all, 
for the very opposite quality—for artificiality. 
We tolerate Bim for his last-centuryness. 
We have a certain curiosity in observing an 
observation of Nature which was rewarded 
no more intimately than by a knowledge 
of the time-sequence of snowdrop, crocus, 

rimrose, and ‘violet darkly blue.” We 
ike to hear him speak of young birds as 
‘‘ the featured youth ” ; of his women readers 
as “the British fair” ; of Sir Thomas More 
as having withstood “the brutal tyrant’s 
useful rage.” Such phrases speak to us 
from another world than ours, from a world 
which had taste that was not touched with 
emotion; from a world, in short, which lacked 
the one thing needful for poetical life— 
inspiration. 


EAST AFRICAN EXPLORATION. 


Through Unknown African Countries. The 
First Expedition from Somaliland to 
Lake Lamu. By A. Donaldson Smith. 
(Edward Arnold.) 


Srvcx its discovery by Count Teleki in 1887 
Lake Rudolf has been visited by more than 
one traveller from the south. But all 
attempts to reach it from the east had ended 
in failure and even disaster, until the 
American sportsman, Dr. Donaldson Smith, 
undertook to force the way three years ago. 
He was first attracted to this region by the 
big game, which still abound in many parts 
of East Africa, and it was during a sporting 
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excursion to Somaliland in 1893 that he con- 
ceived the idea of combining pleasure with 
useful work by leading an expedition across 
the little-known tract of country lying be- 
tween the Shebeli river and Lake Rudolf. 
Such an enterprise was not unreasonably 
regarded at the time as beset with almost 
insurmountable obstacles, due partly to the 
arid and rugged nature of the land and 
partly to the hostility of the natives, justly 
incensed against all white intruders by the 
high-handed doings of his Italian fore- 
runners, Capt. Bottego and Prince Ruspoli. 
Even more serious was the determined 
opposition of King Menelek, of Abyssinia, 
who is at present engaged in reducing all 
the southern parts of Gallaland, and who 
for ulterior political purposes even claims, 
with the connivance of France and Russia, 
the whole region stretching thence south to 
Mombasa as the natural “ Hinterland” of 
his empire. 

Undismayed by these difficulties and by 
the well-meant warnings of his friends in 
England, Dr. Smith, having first qualified 
himself for exploring work by a course of 
instructions under Mr. John Coles, of the 
Royal Geographical Society, entered on the 
scheme with such zest that he was able to 
start from Berbera on July 1, 1894, at the 
head of a fairly well-equipped caravan, 
comprising two other whites—his fellow- 
sportsman and countryman, Mr. F. Gillett, 
and the London taxidermist, Mr. Edward 
Dodson—and an escort of some eighty Somali 
natives. The main results of the journey 
were communicated to the Geographical 
Society by the author soon after his return to 
England, and appeared in the Journal of the 
Society for August and September, 1896. 
But the present volume not only presents 
those results in a more accessible form, but 
also appeals to a much wider class of readers. 
The numerous geological, botanical, and 
zoological specimens, now deposited in the 
London and Philadelphia Museums, and 
here described by specialists in a series of 
valuable appendices, will be thankfully 
received by all students of nature. Sports- 
men will eagerly follow the many thrilling 
adventures with wild beasts, and other inci- 
dents of the chase, which enliven almost 
every page. Statesmen will find much 
food for thoughtful reflection in the refer- 
ences to the political situation in Abyssinia 
and the surrounding lands, written with 
an eye to the serious events now pending 
in the Nile Valley. Geographers and ex- 
— will receive as a revelation the vivid 
escriptions of many new lands, and their 
salient physical features, which abound in 
this instructive work. Allusion can be made 
here only to the curious Muhammadan 
settlement of Sheikh Hasein amid the Galla 
populations south-west of Harar; to the 
remarkable “ Wyndlawn Caves” in the 
same district, where the underground 
current of the Shebeli has carved the 
limestone rocks into the fantastic forms 
of colonnades and temples; to the romantic 
scenery of the Tertala and Marsabit up- 
lands, contrasting with the softer charms of 
the newly discovered Lake Abaya, where 


“* we seemed to be in an artificial park, from 
the way in which the trees and bushes were 
Scattered over a lovely grassy plain sloping 








toward the water. Far off in the distance, as 
our eyes passed across the lake, we could make 
out the t rugged mountains, forming 
countless dark little bays as they cut almost 
vertically into the water.” 


But here the disinterested reader will be 
disappointed, while intending explorers may 
perhaps secretly rejoice to find that Dr. 
Smith has just missed the chance of clearing 
up the mystery of the Omo river, one of the 
few aydrographie problems that still await 
solution in the African continent. After 
effecting a junction with Teleki’s route at 
Lake Stefanie, thus completing the circuit of 
itineraries which sweep round from the 


Gulf of Aden through the “ Great Rift} A 


Valley” to the Indian Ocean below the 
equator, he passed on to the north end of 
Lake Rudolf, and under great difficulties 
ascended the Nidnam, its northern affluent, 
for a distance of 100 miles. Hitherto 
geographers had generally supposed this 
river to be the lower course of the Omo, 
which during the floods sends a large volume 
from the Kaffa highlands southwards in the 
direction of the lake. But Dr. Smith, find- 
ing it only forty yards wide at the highest 

int reached by him, thinks it must be a 

ifferent stream, and consequently infers 
that “the river Omo must flow into the 
Ganana or Jub”—that is, to the Indian 
Ocean. It should, however, be noted that 
the survey was made at low water in the dry 
summer season, and had it been carried a 
little farther north our explorer might 
have settled the point, and also perhaps 
connected his route with Jules Borelli’s 
farthest south. 

Ethnologists will be more deeply interested 
in the results of this memorable ee 
tion even than naturalists or geographers. 
As was already partly known by report, the 
region wevennell was found to be mainly 
occupied by tribes belonging in the east to 
the Somal, and in the west to the Galla 
branch of the Hamitic family. But by the 
abundant details here supplied we are now 
enabled almost to complete the ethnographic 
map of the continent. For a considerable 
distance the route lay well within Somal 
territory. The Somali people, however, are 
wrongly described as a blend of Arab and 
Negro elements, while the Habr - Awal, 
Habr-Girhagis, and Habr-Toljala, given as 
“their three great divisions” (p. 15), are 
really only sub-groups of the Ishak branch 
of the Hasfya division. In the Galla 
domain by far the most important people 
are the Boran, of whom much had previously 
been heard, but who were now found to 
constitute a powerful and extensive state 
under King Abofilato, a potentate whose 
sway appears to extend across the whole 
region from the Middle Juba westwards 
nearly to the Tertala range east of Lake 
Stefanie. The Borén are of a light copper 
colour, closely resembling the Abyssinians 
in “their faces, broad foreheads, and 
generally intelligent cast of features, as well 
as in their height and good muscular 
development.’’ They are likely to acquire 
some prominence in the near future—at 
least, should King Menelek persist in his 
efforts to enlarge the bounds of the 





Abyssinian empire to the utmost limits of 
Gallaland. 


Other allied peoples visited and described 
by Dr. Smith were the Gere Gallas, the 
Konsos, Amaras, Jeratus, Arbores, and 
others of undoubted Galla stock. Then 
followed in the lacustrine district some 
interesting groups apparently intermediate 
between Gallas and the more remotely- 
allied Masai nomads. Such were the 
‘“ Reshiats,” first visited by Teleki, but 
whose true name we now learn is Rusia, 
and the more powerful Rendile, already 
described by Dr. Smith’s fellow-country- 
man, Mr. Astor Chanler. But distinct from 
all these were the Dume of the Amar range, 
“probably the most interesting tribe in 

Fic.” To some extent this is true, for 
the Dume were found to be ‘a race of 
pygmies,” now for the first time identified 
with the Doko, who were already heard of 
by Harris in the thirties, and some of whom 
were actually seen in 1843 by M. Antoine 
d’Abbadie, whose recent death every 
naturalist deplores. We now learn from 
Dr. Smith that “doko” is not the name of 
any particular tribe, but a term of contempt 
applied by the surrounding populations to 
these inferior peoples. They cannot, how- 
ever, be correctly spoken of as “‘ pygmies,” 
and Dr. Smith himself tells us that they 
average about five feet, while M. d’Abbadie 
states that ‘“‘ce ne sont nullement des 
pygmées” (Bul. de le Soc. de Geogr. xix., 
p. 440). He adds that they hold a middle 
position between the Ethiopians {Hamites | 
and the true Negroes, and this description is 
fully confirmed by our explorer, as well as 
by the photograph of a Dume group here 
reproduced. Thus is at last cleared up the 
mystery which has hung round the ‘‘ Doko” 
of Gallaland for the last half century. 

The general equipment of this volume is 
creditable to the Harvard University Press ; 
but it is too heavy for comfortable use, 
weighing nearly two and a half pounds, and 
it is, moreover, disfigured by some glaring 
misprints, such as ‘‘ e Lamu” for Lake 
Rudolf on the title-page itself; ‘‘Curague ” 
for Gurague more than once; Merka and 
Modisha [Magadosho] ‘on the Gulf of 
Aden”? (p. 154) instead of the Indian Ocean ; 
‘September ”’ for December P 117), and 
“ July” for January (p. 126). Owing to the 
rare mention of the year, a too common defect 
of books of travel, these erroneous dates are 
likely to give some trouble to the reader 
desirous of following the course of events in 
their chronological sequence. There is a 
series of excellent sectional maps, and one 
general sketch map, all re-issues of those 
accompanying the author’s papers in the 
Geographical Journal. The index is tolerably 
full. 


CELTIC GLAMOUR. 


Spiritual Tales; Barbaric Tales; Tragic Ro- 
mances. Three volumes by Ficna Macleod. 
(Patrick Geddes & Colleagues. ) 


Tue Celtic Movement we have always with 
us; “and yet it moves,” as Galileo said. 
This reissue of Miss Fiona Macleod’s shorter 
tales comes to remind us of the fact. It has 
been moving for several’ years; and what 
has come out of it all? It can hardly be 
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said to have produced Mr. W. B. Yeats, for 
the simple reason that Mr. Yeats assisted to 
produce i¢. Yet, if we concede it’ that 
credit, then it has produced one man of 
enius. It has also produced Miss 

iona Macleod, and the dreaded name 
of “Gaelic glamour.” Some years ago, 
when the wrongs of the “distressful 
country”? were much to the front, and 
patriots were contending that Ireland was 
capable of making everything herself, from 
lace to constitutions, a number of Irish 
gentlemen met in England (if we remember 
rightly), and pointed out that Ireland wanted 
a literature, and resolved that a literature 
Ireland must have, and they were the boys 
to make her one. (These things are written 
in the Ae not according to the letter 
which killeth.) So they said: ‘‘ Let there 
be a Celtic Movement”; and the Celtic 
Movement was. And. they made a new 
Celtic literature; and told the mere Saxon 
the right word to use about it, which the mere 
Saxon might otherwise never have stumbled 
upon: and that word was ‘Celtic magic.” 
Of late, alliterative reviewers have altered it 
to “ Gaelic glamour,” which totally excludes 
the Cymry—let gallant little Wales look to 
it. Scotland has fallen into line with the 
movement, and even—in the person of Miss 
Macleod—drawn to the front. The founders 
of the movement have succeeded. They 
have made a new national literature, which 
is widely read—in England. Whenever a 
new volume belonging to the movement 
comes out, the mere Saxon says, “ Gaelic 
| ange and is satisfied that he knows his 
esson. It is the thing which you are 
supposed to say about Miss Macleod. And 
since we are really curious as to the meaning 
of the mystic phrase, we rejoice at the 
opportunity of studying it given us by 
these three comprehensive volumes, which 
include all the short stories previously pub- 
lished in The Sin-Eater and The Washer of 
the Ford, with a handful of new ones in 
addition. 

Miss Fiona Macleod constantly represents 
her stories as gathered from the Highland 
oe aged but how far this is a dramatic 

evice does not appear. Yet it is important, 

for much depends on how far we are to allow 
her the merit of inventiou. If we were to 
take these tales as having been “ all carven 
out of the carver’s brain,” then we must 
needs give her the praise of an invention 
very fertile and very new. But the general 
supposition of the Saxon reader is, that 
the disciples of the new movement 
take their stories ready-made from old 
sources, as Tennyson took his; and that 
therefore we have not to concern ourselves 
with anything but the execution. This is 
also the conclusion to which the internal 
evidence of Miss Macleod’s stories seems to 

int. The fables have usually the air of 

eing adapted from ancient sources; and 
what is novel, what is strange, what is 
attractive in them belongs to those ancient 
founts. The mere fairy-tale-like interest 
of the fable accounts for. much of Miss 
Macleod’s popularity; and yet more is to 
be explained by the local colouring of the 
stories. The public loves local colour for 
its own sake, and Miss Macleod lays it on 
with a full hand. Everything that is 





quaint, strange, and incongruous in the 
legends, the customs, or manner of 

she emphasises in crowded detail. Such 
phrases as—‘‘It is for the knowing,” “ It 
is for the laughter,” are insistently intro- 
duced. They are quaint at first, then the 
weary; but the many are never weary wi 
such things. The incongruous mixture of 
paganism and Christianity belonging to the 
old legends is a device for startling readers 
of which she makes full use. God sits in 
“the great blue mainland of Heaven,” 
where “‘a river of ale poureth ever,” as if 
he were Odin. Celts and Celtic speech are 
brought into juxtaposition with Bethlehem 
and the Nativity. These things belon 
doubtless to the legends, and Miss Macl 
makes the most of their naif strangeness. But 
in the telling of her stories there is much 
to win a popularity less justifiable. It is 
full of a vague sentimentality, an effusive 
pictorialness. The style is intended to be 
poetical, in the Ossianic manner. And 
accordingly it is crowded with imagery which 
just’ falls short of being striking or fine; 
imagery which would not be quite good 
enough for poetry, and is therefore thought 
good enough for prose. 

Yet there are exceptions. Miss Macleod 
really has that touch of fairy-fancy which 
is so strong in Mr. W. B. Yeats; and 
in The Harping of Cravetheen there is a 
charming little passage of elfin fantasy. 

in, Zhe Melancholy of Ulad is a subtle 
egory beautifully told, an allegory we 
should guess to be her own; and often her 
allegorical passages have real intuition, in 
spite of the sins against taste in the telling. 
Not always is her imagery without power 
or originality. But the legends she writes 
of lean towards the melodramatic in their 
passion, and her style too readily partakes 
of that leaning. Men “ gloom” ; their great 
black eyes flame under their cloudy mass of 
hair; &c, We will not deny this writer her 
foremost place among the writers of the 
Celtic Movement. But it is a vicious school, 
and her powers are corrupted by it. We 
have tired of the Wardour-street ballad ; 
are we likely to embrace Wardour-street 
runes and sagas? The true poetic genius 
of Mr. Yeats is hampered by it; nor can we 
think that Miss Fiona Macleod will secure 
for this artificial form more than a passing 


vogue. 


THE CONQUEST OF THE PUNJAB. 


The Sikhs and the Sikh Wars; the Rise, 
Conquest, and Annexation of the Punjab 
State. By Gen. Sir Charles Gough, V.C., 
G.C.B.; and Arthur D. Innes, M.A. 
(Innes & Co.) 


Tuts history is a gallant attempt to vindi- 
cate the military wisdom of Lord Gough, 
the superseded conqueror of the Punjab. 
In effect, however, it does little to discredit 
the popular verdict which always accepted 
Lord Gough as a fine fighting officer, though 
denying him those higher qualities which go 
to make the general who can achieve success 
with the utmost economy of his soldiers’ lives. 
The splendid courage of the man, his dog, 

determination under difficulties, and his 





on gare ray devotion to duty stand out in 
high relief in these pages; but so also does 
into a massacre, 


his way of blunderin 
is way out of a 


and then massacring 
blunder. 

Indeed, these two campaigns which broke 
the Sikh power and ended in the annexation 
of the old Lahore State were decided by 
sheer hard fighting without much help from 
strategy. Down to the close of the day 
that saw the horrible slaughter at Chillian- 
walla, Lord Gough on every occasion found 
himself outmatched on the field by an 
enemy vastly superior in numbers, hold- 
ing entrenched positions, and commanding 
heavier artillery. The Sikh armies were 
disciplined after European methods, and 
had practically the same weapons as 
the British; and the conditions under 
which fighting took place on the memor- 
able fields of Aliwal, Ferozeshah, Sobraon, 
and Chillianwalla made a heavy loss to 
the attacking force inevitable. It was 
only after the orders for his recall had gone 
out that Lord Gough was able at the decisive 
battle of Gujerat to bring up sufficient guns 
to place himself on an equality with the foe 
in this important arm. 

The authors, however, show successfully 
that for the tactics which preceded the first 
battle of Ferozeshah Lord Gough cannot be 
held responsible. The situation was prob- 
ably without a parallel in Indian history. 
Sir Hugh Gough, as he then was, was 
Commander-in-Chief, but serving under him 
in the field was the Governor-General Sir 
Henry Hardinge, himself an experienced 
soldier. 


‘* An experienced military officer, he had a 
very strong opinion as to the military necessities 
of the position which was in flat contradiction 
to that of his Commander-in-Chief, whose view 
was equally strong. Sir Hugh Gough could not 
surrender his judgment in favour of that of his 
subordinate in the field; Sir Henry could not 
escape his own sense of responsibility. Taking 
this view, there was only one course open—as 
Governor-General he must override the Com- 
mander-in-Chief on the very field of battle and 
in the presence of the enemy.” 


It is impossible, however, not to feel that 
a stronger man would have found means of 
reventing this extraordinary complication 
m arising, and have stipulated either for 
the absence of the Governor-General, or at 
least that there should be an undivided re- 
sponsibility in the face of the foe. Lord 
ugh certainly must be acquitted of all blame 
for the fact that the battle was fought at 
an hour which made a decisive victory 
impossible; but it is not certain that if he 
had had his own way, and attacked earlier 
with a smaller force, the result would not 
have been a great disaster. 

The plans and maps are admirably 
drawn, and enable the reader to under- 
stand the military operations with toler- 
able ease; but the descriptions of the 
campaigns are too crowded with details 
for great clearness. For instance, it is 
important to know the strength and. com- 

sition of the opposing forces, and on the 

ritish side it is interesting to know the 
on ge of European and native troops. 
ur authors go much farther than this, and 
think it necessary to give the names and 
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strength of each regiment engaged. In the 
same way, not content with stating the 
numbers of the killed and wounded, 
they again subdivide these among the 
various regiments, so that its due credit 
shall be given to each. This microscopic 
treatment of war, however well fitted for a 
regimental record, is out of place in a 

eneral history, and tends to obscure the 
ne features of the campaign. 

For the sketch of the rise of the Sikh 

wer which precedes the account of Lord 
Gough’s share in its overthrow, we have 
nothing but praise. It is a clear, concise, 
and accurate history of a people who for 
generations were a barrier against the 
northern Mohammedans, who have fought 
pitched battles with British troops on even 
terms, and since have served their conquerors 
with a faithfulness which has stood every 
trial. The fact that essentially the Sikhs are 
a religious community rather than a nation 
is never a The gradual building 
up of a political State by the genius of 
Ranjit Singh, and the founding of the 
kingdom of Lahore, is described with much 
vividness; and though the comparison with 
the military Commonwealth in England 
under Oliver Cromwell will not bear very 
close scrutiny, it is quite sufficiently accurate 
to convey a general idea of the secret of the 
strength of that semi-sacred force, the army 
of the Khalsa. The separateness of the 
Sikhs among the peoples of India, their 
special abhorrence of Mohammedanism, as 
well as their special peculiarities—such as 
strict abstinence from tobacco and refusal 
ever to allow their hair to be cut—are all 
discussed with intelligent sympathy; and 
assuredly no words of ours ought to be 
needed to interest English readers in the 
story of a people which to-day not in India 
only, but also in the Straits Settlements and 
in Equatorial Africa, supplies men who, 
whether as soldiers or police, are among the 
most trusted and most efficient of the repre- 
sentatives of the authority of the Queen. 


“AN IRRATIONALIST TRIO” AND 
THEIR CRITIC. 


Pseudo-Philosophy at the End of the Nineteenth 
Century: 1. An Irrationalist Trio: Kidd 
—Drummond—Balfour. By Hugh Mor- 
timer Cecil. (London: University Press.) 


In the course of the last five years three 
books, in the day of their coming forth, have 
made some sensation among that portion 
of the public which permits itself to be 
interested in the questions at issue between 
the champions of orthodoxy and the ex- 
ponents of the theory inadequately named 
naturalism. These are Mr. Kidd’s Social 
Evolution, the late Prof. Drummond’s Ascent 
of Man, and Mr. Balfour’s Foundations of 
Belief. This the three have in common: that 
they are attempts at conciliation between 
religion, understood in its most elemental 
sense, and the proved facts of scientific 
research, and that each of them makes an 
endeavour to assimilate those facts, and to 
assign them a convenient niche in the 
religious categories. Mr. Hugh Mortimer 
Cecil will have none of this legerdemain ; 





the flank of the rationalist position shall 
not be so turned if his vigilance can frus- 
trate the manosuvre ; and with a pen stopped 
in sulphuric acid he has set out to te 
these writers one by one. And in spite of 
a vitriolic tendency unduly to contemn the 
intell powers of those who find them- 
selves in the opposite camp, notwithstanding 
also a dangerous facility in attributing to 
them motives of an unworthy nature, he is 
one who must be reckoned with as a clear 
thinker, a cogent reasoner, a lucid and 
accomplished writer. 

One of Mr. Kidd’s main theses was to 
this effect: that the possession of reason 
is inconsistent with the will to sub- 
mit to the conditions imposed on man 
as a member of society, that is, of 
a greater organism; the conclusion being 
that the progress to which the process of 
natural sdeslon tends would have concluded 
in the day when the reasoning powers were 
perfected, but for a factor above and beyond 
reason—that is to say, the religious instinct. 
Of this contention Mr. Cecil disposes very 
effectually : 

‘*Mr. Kidd conceives ‘ natural selection’ to 
be a ‘force’ acting upon man against his own 
interests. In reality, however, the strife of 
evolution is not between man and natural 
selection, but between men themselves, and 
natural selection is only the name for the result 
of this conflict.” 

Against Prof. Drummond’s workshop-and- 
machine argument Mr. Cecil effectually 
retorts : 

‘* There is no value in his argument that we 

— to seek the meaning of evolution in its 
end, not in its beginning—in man, not in the 
atom—for the reason that we do not know the 
end of evolution yet; and for the reason that 
while we are ex to the atom we are not 
external to ourselves, and so cannot avoid the 
egoistic fallacy of interpreting the universe in 
terms of ourselves,” 
This is a perfectly true and just comment, 
for ‘it appeareth not what we shall be,” as 
Mr. Drummond might have been expected 
to remember. Also Mr. Cecil points out 
once more that the Scots professor was 
mistaken in supposing himself to be the 
first to observe the importance of the 
altruistic principle in biology. 

Coming to the third essay we have 
somewhat against the writer — that he 
attempts to prejudice his readers against the 
author of Foundations of Belief, by suggesting 
a suspicion as to his sincerity; and that 
in so futile a fashion as to throw doubt upon 
his possessing the coolness and patience 
requisite for profitable controversy.. At a 
certain Church Congress Mr. Balfour read a 
paper on the “‘ Religion of Humanity,” in the 
course of which he argued that Christianity 
holds out a more consoling hope; that it 
is, therefore, not hastily to 4 thrust 
aside in favour of any such substitute as 
Comte conceived. With this Mr. Cecil would 
have us compare the conclusion of the 
Fragment on Progress, the rectorial address to 
— University, in which Mr. Balfour 
said : 

“It is easy, no doubt, to find in the clouds 
which obscure our path what shapes we please ; 
to see in them the promise of some millennial 
paradise, or the threat of endless and unmeaning 
travel through waste and perilous places. But 


in such visions the wise men will place but little 
confidence.” 
There is, in fact, no inconsistency between 
these as will be evident to any one 
attentively reading them with their contexts. 
In both Mr. Balfour draws a dingy picture 
of the outlook for the human race; and it is 
in rosy visions of this corporate future that 
in the rectorial address he declines to place 
confidence. In the paper before the Church 
Congress he one step further, and 
from the feat naan of the racial outlook 
deduces an argument wherewith to buttress 
the Christian hope of a personal immortality. 
It is impossible in the space at our 
i to consider at large Mr. Cecil’s 
criticism of Foundations of Belief. It is a 
very serious and capable attack, which will 
have to be reckoned with. Especially 
omg | is the criticism of Mr. Balfour’s 
theory of authority. That ment can 
be employed with effect only by one 
religious body, and it is not that body 
of which Mr. Balfour is a member. And 
here we venture to suggest to Mr. Cecil that 
it would be well oust to find out, before 
the issue of a second edition, the meaning 
of the Roman Catholic dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception, to which he more 
than once alludes: he appears to be under 
the impression that the = a is equivalent 
to enogenesis. 


AUSTRIA, 1740-1790. 


“Forgign SratesMen” SeEnies. — Maria 
Theresa. By Rev. J. Franck Bright, D.D. 


“— JT. By the same Author. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 


In the present dearth of English historians 
of any considerable fame it is satisfactory’ 
to be able to point to the really useful wor 
done by such a series as Messrs. Macmillan’s 
‘Foreign Statesmen.” Dr. Franck Bright’s 
brilliant monographs on Maria Theresa, the 
great Austrian stateswoman of the eighteenth 
century, and her clever and ambitious son, 
the Emperor Joseph II., are the latest con- 
tributions to this series, and they are alto- 
gether admirable. Dr. Bright has done 
wisely in treating the two reigns as prac- 
tically inseparable, and in not attempting 
to give more than a titular distinction to 
the two volumes, the first of which ends 
with the death of Maria Theresa’s husband, 
the Emperor Francis, and the adoption of 
Joseph as co-regent with his mother. For 
fifteen years Joseph was associated with the 
Empress in the government, and to dissociate 
her political action from the character and 
views of her son would be to give an 
entirely inadequate estimate of this critical 
period ; while Joseph’s sole rule, after his 
mother’s death, was but the working-out of 
the ideas of the joint régime. A further 
unity is caused by the predominant influ- 
ence of the great Chancellor Kaunitz during 
the two reigns, making them one single 
episode in the history of Europe. 

In the rise and of ee there is 
no more interesting, and in many ways 
pathetic, story than that of this period of 





Austrian development, on the eve of the 
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French Revolution, and the European 
—— consequent on it. The systems of 
the Middle Ages had broken up, leaving the 
monarchical principle supreme by force in 
Europe, but unbased ‘on any popular sanc- 
tion. Austria was an unwieldly Empire, 
with scattered provinces; and the death of 
Charles VI. without male heirs left it to 
that scramble among jealous Powers which 
his famous Act, the Pragmatic Sanction, 
settling the succession on his daughter, 
Maria Theresa, only managed to convert into 
the War of Succession. The young girl 
who had to fight for her throne was, in 
truth, a noble and enlightened woman, who, 
under happier auspices, might have shown 
the highest ibilities of a benevolent 
despotism. ut the irony of events 
compelled her to defend her territory by arms 
and intrigues against Frederick the Great, 
the greatest soldier of the age, und to shift 
from one system of alliances to another, in 
order to counteract the advance of Prussia 
and the diplomacy of Russia, England, and 
France. Maria Theresa is essentially a 
finer and more interesting character than 
her son. Joseph, with all his acute qualities, 
and a liberalism far beyond his age, was 
essentially a doctrinaire, arrogant when 
thwarted, fascinating when he chose, but 
with none of that grand temperament which 
makes Maria Theresa so extraordinary a 
figure among the statesmen and sovereigns 
of her time. 

Dr. Bright’s picture of Kaunitz, the 
gees genius of this period, is one 
which gives special value to these two 
volumes. They may be commended on this 
account as a most stimulating and sug- 
— sketch to competitors for the Oxford 

old Essay in 1898, for which this subject 
is set. Dr. Bright’s chapters on the change 
of alliances in 1756, by which Kaunitz at 
last fulfilled his dream of an entente with 
France, instead of the old Austrian policy 
of alliance with the Maritime Powers, put 
the whole matter with admirable fairness 
and brevity. It was the irony of Austria’s 
fate that the schemes of Kaunitz unfortu- 
nately neglected, as they were bound to neg- 
lect, the historical fact that the rivalry of Eng- 
land and France, and not the supremacy of 
Austria, was then the real governing force 
in the history of nations. But none the less, 
there has never been a greater diplomatic 
coup than the accomplishment of the Treaty 
of Versailles by Kaunitz. The character of 
the man, too, is very ably delineated. Con- 
ceited, faddy, pedantic, he was a patriot to 
the core, ever ready to merge his own glory 
in that of his mistress, and to devote his vast 
industry unswervingly to the interests of his 
country as he saw them. During the co- 
regency his position was most difficult, with 
the Empress pulling always in the direction 
of peace, and her son actively working for 
his own schemes at whatever cost. Dr. 
Bright holds the scales of justice even for 
all three ; and nothing could be better and 
more psychologically true than the clear 
historical explanations by which he indicates 
in each case the justification for policies of 
the most diverse character. 





EVOLUTION AND DOGMA. 


Recent Advances in Theistic Philosophy of 
Religion. By James Lindsay, Minister of 
St. Andrew’s, Kilmarnock. (Blackwood 
& Co.) 


We must confess to having opened this 
book—a bulky volume of some five hundred 
and fifty eS a certain amount of 
prejudice. Its cumbrous title seemed to be 
too assertive. For ‘‘ advances” must mean 
definite progress made towards a definite 
end, at how can this be predicated of 
speculations upon matters which, by their 
very nature, belong to a region where we 
can apply no system of measurement? We 
think Mtr. Lindsay would have been wiser 
if he had made use of some term more 
modest and less open to misconstruction. 
But it is only fair to him that we should 
state his case as he himself presents it, 
though, necessarily, in smaller compass. 
He maintains that theistic philosophy has 
long been at a standstill because those who 
treated of it ignored the progress of science. 
There can be no question that the theory of 
evolution is the most important that modern 
science has constructed or accepted, and it 
therefore follows that no exposition of 
Theism can, in the writer’s opinion, be 
adequate which fails to recognise it. Accord- 
ingly, Mr. Lindsay has sought “ to write as 
one conscious of the evolutionary atmo- 
sphere in which the thought of our time 
lives.” It is, then, chiefly by the use which 
he has made of the theory of evolution that 
the foundations of theistic belief have been 
strengthened and extended. 

Not the subject only, nor the reverent 
manner of its treatment, but the learnin 
and research which every page of the Seek 
exhibits, compel us to regard the author 
with sincere respect. He certainly is not 
liable to the charge which he brings against 
the churches generally, that they shelter 
“dense and unprogressive thought.” By 
his study of all the more important con- 
tributions to theistic philosophy which 
writers in Europe and America have made 
he has secured a fulness and breadth of 
thought for the execution of his difficult 
task such as few can possess. 

The ground covered is far too extensive 
for anything more than a brief survey on 
our part. The three main divisions are 
respectively entitled ‘‘ Recent Philosophy of 
Natural Religion,” ‘‘ Recent Philosophy of 
Theism (God),” and ‘‘Recent Philosophy 
of Religion (Man); but under each of these 
heads there are several subdivisions, the 
contents of which are as varied as they are 
copious. Teleology, Freedom and Law, 
Man’s Intellectual and Spiritual Nature, his 
Needs and Goal, the Being and Attributes 
of God, Immortality and Materialism—these 
are among the subjects handled, but form 
by no means an exhaustive list of them. 
They - discussed with ability and fairness, 
though a greater simplicity of language, and 
sometimes also of method, would er con- 
tributed to the reader’s pleasure and advan- 

Mr. Lindsay does not shirk the 
difficulties which, in his inquiries, present 


.| themselves at every turn; in some cases he 
‘|}¢laims to have met them with new argu- 


ments, in all he discusses them exhaustively. 





Thus, the difficulty which exists in many 
minds of reconciling the idea of personali 
with that of infinity is, he holds, the result 
of regarding the infinite as a mere aggre- 
gate of things finite. Viewed thus, per- 
sonality is necessarily limited. But this is 
a wrong view. Personality must not be 
confounded with corporeity. Conscious self- 
hood has nothing essentially to do either 
with shape or time, or with location in 
space or any of the other conceivable 
limitations that mark personality in the 
usual sense. The very absence of person- 
ality in God—the lack of sensibility and 
self-determining power—would really con- 
stitute limitation in Him as the impersonal. 
Again, as Mr. W. 8. Lilly says, personality 
in man is but the dimmest shadow of the 
perfect selfhood of the infinite. The idea 
of personality, like all ideas, is realised only 
in that self-existent—the original of all exist- 
ence—which transcends those ideas, indeed, 
but in transcending includes them. More- 
over, we cannot ignore the argument that 
as there is not in the known cosmos any 
higher fact than that of personality, to deny 

ersonality to the most perfect form of 
being involves a contradiction of terms. 
We see creation struggling towards per- 
sonality, and mounting step by step through 
the preliminary stages of the vegetable and 
animal world until in man it actually attains 
to individual personality and becomes a 
self-conscious mind. Is it, then, reasonable 
to suppose that the pre-eminence of man 
over the inferior creation due to his per- 
sonality is wanting in the highest Being 
of all? 

The pages of this journal are not wholly 
suitable for the discussion of such problems 
as Mr. Lindsay examines, and in which 
comparatively few will find the fascinating 
interest they possess for him. Pfleiderer’s 
words again and again come into our 
thoughts: ‘‘We can know God only so far 
as His relations towards us disclose Him ; 
all else is as dark as is the moon’s other 
side to the inhabitants of this earth.” 

We desire to do the fullest justice to the 
unstinted labour which Mr. Lindsay has 
given to his work, and the excellent spirit 
which it displays, but we sometimes wish 
that the English language, as it is usually 
written, could have sufficed for the expression 
of his thoughts, and that we could have 
been spared so many specimens of ‘ word- 
building” and a terminology ‘‘made in 
Germany.” 


THE MAKING OF FRANCE. 


The Growth of the French Nation. By George 
Burton Adams. (Macmillan & Co.) 


“The History of Institutions,” writes Bishop 
Stubbs, ‘‘ cannot be mastered, can scarcely 
be approached, without an effort”: and in 
Mr. Adams’s work we are glad to recognise 
many of the rare qualities needed. He 
shows strict fairness with clear and inde- 
pendent judgment, and he tells his story 
pleasantly. ere is wanting, perhaps, a 
certain flavour of sympathy with the great, 
atient, toiling people; but that may be 
a to the limits set, which (as he regrets) 
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forbade him to dwell on the various stages 
of their social and economic progress. We 
hope he may hereafter be able to do so. 

our short interesting chapters deal with 
the earliest history—the Gauls and Franks, 
the great battles of Chilons and Tours, 
and the real and legendary glories of Charles 
the Great; and though Mr. Adams modestly 
excludes the present century from his review, 
he has given a brief account of the fortunes 
of post-Revolutionary France also. But 
his main task—no easy one—has been 
to show by what steps Hugues Capet’s 
little dukedom grew up, through cen- 
turies of effort, into the mighty, com- 
pact Republic of our own day, with 
almost boundless resources and ambitions 
world-wide. The history falls naturally into 
four periods. France first takes rank in the 
modern system of Europe, and begins to 
play her great part among the nations in the 
reign of crafty, unscrupulous Louis XI., who 
tricked Burgundy, fooled Charles the Bold 
to his ruin, and cajoled England. By what 
gradual steps the Capetian kings extended 
their rule, and how their wise statecraft led 
ever steadily towards the unity of France— 
whether by the policy of Philip Augustus, 
the mild, firm justice of St. Louis, or the 
steadfast tenacity of Charles the Wise ; how 
the steel of French patriotism was forged in 
the long wars with England and conse- 
crated in the blood of Jeanne d’Arc; how 
the barriers of feudal principalities were 
broken down and the great nobles trans- 
formed from rival kinglets into the “ first 
servants of the Crown’—all this is well 
and clearly told. Next comes a period 
ef foreign wars with varying success, a 
pushing south and east and north, trials of 
strength with Austria, Italy, Spain; times 
of domestic strife, civil and religious, marked 
by the hideous massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
and ending in peace for France, reunited 
under Henry of Navarre. All this stage of 
growth, with the very significant episode of 
the flickering life and fitful activity of the 
States-General, France’s counterpart of the 
Parliament of England, and the sterile 
protest of the Gallican Liberties, is admir- 
ably narrated. Our third age is that of the 
earlier Bourbons, from Henry IV. to the 
close of Louis XIV.’s long reign. This was 
at first a time of rest, prosperity, and peace ; 
then of expansion and success under 
Richelieu ; lastly, it was marred for a time 
by the frivolous and wicked wars of the 
Fronde, when the nobles of France showed a 
— want of principle not easily matched 
elsewhere. Thereafter the costly glories of 
Louis XIV.’s earlier reign, and the shame of 
its later years, sowed the seed of the 
Revolution, which swept away the Royal 
house of France. But it was in our fourth 
period that, under the last two Bourbons, 
the evil seeds of extravagance and intoler- 
ance ripened, in a hotbed of vice and 
unbelief, to that harvest of death, 

In telling his story Mr. Adams has 
scarcely given weight enough to the civilis- 
ing action of the Roman Church. It was 
there that the germs of freedom from feudal 
tyranny and the sense of man’s dignity were 
kept and fostered. So too, at the Reforma- 
tion in France, Calvin addressed the Letter 
of Remonstrance, prefaced to his “ Insti- 


tutes,” to Francis I. himself. (This fact 
has not been noted by the.author in its 
place.) Again, sufficient prominence is 
not given to the disastrous results of 
revoking the Edict of Nantes. The defeats of 
Louis’s reign came after this (1685); it 
broke up the peace of the realm, and drove 
into exile much of its best manhood, and 
the memories of the dragonnades and the 
camisades embittered the strifes of the 
revolutionary years. But Mr. Adams is 
not dazzled by Louis’s pomp. He plainly 
tells us that ‘‘Grand Monarque” was some- 
what commonplace, and that his policy, from 
the first mistaken, was in the end very 
mischievous to his country. Against the 
harsh judgment on Fouquet we should set 
Mme. de Sévigné’s more favourable verdict ; 
and Mr. Adams will find few to agree with 
his sentence on the literature of France’s 
Augustan age. Surely Racine, La Fontaine, 
Moliére, pn the great pulpit orators did not 
confine their study to the “ somewhat artifi- 
cial man of society ” (p. 231). In another par- 
ticular he is less than just. Louis XI. and 
Henry IV. did great things for France ; but 
it is strange to miss jn the former case all 
mention of De Commines, and in the latter 
to seek in vain the names of D’Aubigné and 
De Mornay. 

The portraits and other illustrations, all 
apposite and interesting, lend grace and 
Hm to the book. A few maps would have 
added to its value. Oddly enough, two 
maps are referred to (pp. 159 and 281), but 
are not in our copy. It is only right to 
note a few slips: Charles VIII.’s sister 
was Anne of Beaujeu, not “‘ Beaujeau” (p. 
143); ‘Charles I.” should be Charles LI. 
(p. 210); Marie Antoinette’s mother (p. 278) 
was the Empress-Queen Maria Theresa, not 
“Louisa”; it is as wrong to speak before 
1806 of the ‘German Emperor” instead of 
the Emperor of Germany as it is now to do 
the opposite; and, lastly, the poor little 
dauphin, titular Louis XVII., though per- 
haps killed by ill-usage, was not “executed” 
(p. 319). We must, of course, put up with 
established American modes of spelling; 
but we do not like “‘ reénforcement ”’; “ boss- 
principles ”’ seems out of place in serious 
writing ; States-General is too firmly estab- 
lished for “‘ Estates” to take its place; and 
“‘make over” is not a good substitute for 
refashion, remake, &c., especially as it already 
has in English the meaning of to hand over, 
transmit. 


A BOOK FOR FISHERMEN, 


Fish-Tails and Some True Ones. By Brad- 
nock Hall. (Edward Arnold.) 


Tue festive patriarch of anglers strikes a 
note in his immortal book which fishermen 
have not been slow to catch. Piscator 
tutors his “honest scholar” in many a 
humorous paragraph, to say nothing of the 
amusing episode of the gypsies and beggars. 
The last generation of anglers were fond of 
bringing out this side of their art, and, as a 
natural consequence, a reaction has set in 
of late, Angling books, therefore, have 
been grave, decorous, sometimes dull: Four 





tn Norway and a few others are distinguished 





exceptions. Mr. Hall’s chapters on fishing 
are written in a fulsome, affected manner, 
and his preface especially is verbose, six 
pages when six lines would have been 
sufficient. This is a pity, because his accounts 
of fishing in Norway are adventurous and 
interesting. He is overcome, however, b 
the desire of being smart, and his boo 
suffers accordingly. Thus, when a salmon 
rises he describes it as ‘‘a subaqueous 
eruption, the we whack of a big 
tail”; a grilse is called ‘ Zoar, a little 
one”; while a flood in a salmon river is 
explained, from the fishes’ point of view, as 
“an infusion of chicory, and tree-roots are 
their portion to eat.” Nauseous as is this 
style of writing, what shall be said of the 
following ? 

‘“‘ There are haps few, if any, who have 
killed their at hall-denen oshanen hooked, 
and the risk of losing a good fish is, of course, 
infinitely greater to a man, however skilful, 
who cannot rely on his knots and his gut as he 
would on his mother’s affection; but if he is 
really expert, he will have served his appren- 
tices , and will not fear a vote in reduction 
of his salary for negligence.” 


Small wonder if the critic shudders lest this 
kind of writing should again become popular 
in angling books. 

Mr. Hall has several good fishing stories 
to tell, their fun lying, of course, in exaggera- 
tion, and the portraits he draws of his two 
Norwegian gillies are sufficiently charac- 
teristic and amusing. This is just the book 
for an angler to take up for an odd five 
minutes, and now that the fishing season is 
beginning Mr. Hall’s enthusiasm will be 
found catching. It almost passes the wit 
of man to invent (or describe) novel fishing 
incidents, but anglers are fortunately so 
constituted that they never tire of the old 
ones dressed afresh. Like their prey, too, 
they are omnivorous, so that it is not difficult 
to cater for them. When illustrations are 
added fishermen are still more pleased, so that 
Mr. Hall’s own etching here and the dozen 
engravings of Mr. T. H. M‘Lachlan ought 
to earn their gratitude. The sombre tones 
of the frontispiece, ‘‘ Homewards,” are well 
caught by Mr. Hall’s needle, and the 
different views in Norway will bring back 
pleasant recollections to many a Northern 
angler. Occasionally practical hints drop 
from the author’s experience, as when he 
recommends a gold Devon spinner. The 
glitter of it seems irresistible. A pin-head 
swivel is also much to his mind. 

A glance into Mr. Westwood’s Bibliotheca 
Piscatoria shows what a number of com- 
petitors Mr. Hall has in writing about fish 
in a popular manner, and how few have 
succeeded in this style of literature. 
Kingsley has done it to perfection and his 
Chalk-stream Studies are yet unsurpassed. 
It demands a happy combination of skill 
and fancy, of appreciation of natural beauty 
tempered with kindliness for man as well 
as the lower animals. The unconscious 
tone of the narrative commends it to the 
reader. Like a strain of music one false 
note on the side of affectation, or a strain- 
ing after effect, is at once fatal. Charles 
St. John is another master in this style, as 
is evinced whenever he chances to name 
fishing in his excellent books on Scotch 
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natural history. The attempt to write in a 
smart manner is a snare into which Mr. 
Hall constantly falls. If he would only be 
natural and write in a plain matter-of-fact 
fashion, his anecdotes are mostly so instruc- 
tive that anglers would gratefully accept the 
volume. Though Fish Tails will not increase 
his reputation, it shows, at all events, that 
Mr. Hall wang that enthusiasm for fly- 
fishing and love of scenery which go so far 
to produce a good book on angling. 








FROM CROWDED SHELVES. 





The Church of the Sixth Century. By William 
Holden Hutton, B.D. With Illustrations. 
(Longmans. ) 

SERIES of six lectures at Cambridge on 
the Birkbeck foundation furnishes the 
contents of Mr. Hutton’s interesting volume. 

The task the lecturer has set himself has 

been rather to illustrate, than either to 

outline or fully to treat, the period which 
he has chosen. This period extends from 
the reunion of East and West, in 519, to 
the consecration of St. Gregory the Great, 
in 590. That is to say, the controversy 
concerning the “‘ Three Chigtens ” furnishes 
the chief subject-matter, the Emperor Jus- 
tinian is the principal figure, Constantinople 
and Ravenna are the centres of interest. 

Mr. Hutton has no mercy upon the weakness 

of the unfortunate Po Vigilius, the defence 

of whom has so severely tasked the ingenuity 
of Roman Catholic controversialists. The 

Emperor Justinian is his hero, and at great 

length he combats the evidence for his 

having in his last days fallen away from 
the integrity of the faith into the heresy of 

Aphthartodocetism, which denied the cor- 

ruptibility of Christ’s body. As to Vigilius, 

Mr. Hutton has nothing new to adduce. 

Sarcastically premising, ‘‘Roman Catholic 

writers assure us that no one save a member 

of their body understands the true meani 
of the dogma of Papal Infallibility,” he 
clearly outlines the course of events in which 

Vigilius’ wisdom was at fault, and so leaves 

the matter where he found it. But with 

regard to the alleged lapse of Justinian, for 
whom, whether as a prince or as a theo- 
logian, his enthusiasm knows no bounds, he 
pleads powerfully and well for a re-opening 
of the question. Against the testimony of 

Eustathius, Evagrius, and Nicetius, which 

he critically examines, Mr. Hutton alleges 

the inherent improbability of the Emperor’s 
lapsing into a Laden with which he had 
long been familiar, and which in many 
= he had incidentally controverted. 

e cites the testimony of the majority of 
contemporary writers, including St. Gregory 
the Great, as unanimous in witnessing to 

Justinian as a pillar of orthodoxy. Further, 

there is the general judgment of the universal 

Church, to which Dante gives voice in the 

Paradiso, where Justinian stands like the 

sun in his strength, hiding himself in excess 

of light. Mr. Hutton’s tentative hypothesis 
is that, in refining between incorruptibility 
and de facto incorruption, “ Justinian may 
have seemed—from some writing which, 
perhaps, we have lost—to approach too near 





to the opinion: of Severus. ey oc 
reports may have spread, and distant bishops 
have taken alarm.” However, in the present 
state of the evidence, he concludes that a 
definitive solution is impossible. 


There is an informing chapter on Byzan- 
tine art, and it is under the our of this 
subject—under the spell of the city’s historic 


stones—that Mr. Hutton writes. It throws 
a glow over the whole of his treatise, warm- 
ing the dried bones of decayed controversies 
into something like vivacity, and adding a 
certain completeness to the treatment of a 
subject instinct with literary possibilities. 

* # * 


“ArcumotocicaL Survey or Inp1.” — 
Chdlukyan Architecture. By Alexander 
Rea, M.R.A.S. (Triibner & Co.; W. H. 
Allen & Oo.) 

Tuts is the twenty-first volume brought out 

by the officers of the Archeological Survey 

of India. It treats of the remains of temples 
and shrines situated within a circle twenty- 
four miles in diameter in the Ballari district 
of the Madras Presidency. Within this 
small extent of territory no less than ten 
temples have been found worthy of illustra- 
tion. The drawings have been made to 
scale from careful measurement, and are 
= examples of sectional and elevational 

wing. e plans have been set out with 
an equal solicitude; they show well the 
instinct for effect and the faculty of suggest- 
ing mystery possessed by the builders. An 
artistic plan is quite as essential in archi- 
tecture as a elevation ; it is as it were 
the thesis of the structure; to it the eleva- 
tions are but as commentaries, elabora- 
tions and the consummation. . A cruciform 
arrangement is quite usual in these temples ; 
some of them suggest a Christian church. 

The ceilings, on which much geometric 

thought was lavished, are shown in detail ; 

they seem to be all of trabeated construction 
and cover a considerable span. Some of 
them have small domes cut out of the flat 
surface, elaborate pendants being hung from 
the centre coming down three or four feet. 
The doorways are the richest features 
in the elevations, and are surrounded and 
crowned with carving; but bases and 
cornicés, niches and pilasters decorate 
almost all the surfaces. The mouldings 
which contrast so admirably with the 
sculptural parts are bold and _ piquant. 
Viollet-le-Duc has said that mouldings are 
the language of the architect ; these natives 
of South India were eloquent indeed. The 
material used in these relics of outworn 
creeds was a species of black hornblende 
which has much of the effects of marble: it 
is soft when quarried, but hardens under 
exposure, and is thus suited for the creation 
and preservation of delicate ornament. The 
drawings are produced in photo-print with 
a light blue line; perhaps black would 
have been more satisfactory as giving more 
strength to the page; but they have about 
them as they are a delicacy not unsuited to 
the subjects represented. These bring home 
to us the devotion and wealth of dynasties 
and peoples whose almost only record they 
are ; they show also the passion for building 
which in the periods of their vigour has 
dominated all nations. The builders of the 





world might repeat, with greater reason, 
the wondering boast of the Roman : “‘ Qua 
regio in terris nostri non plena laboris?” 
This volume is a worthy record of a small 
part of that all-pervading labour, and 
should attract the many Anglo-Indians: 
indeed, we are all Anglo-Indians nowadays. 


« * % 
Demon Possession and Allied Themes. By the 
Rev. John L. Nevius, D.D. (London: 


Redway.) 
Som forty-five years ago, the late Dr. Nevius 
—for this book is posthumous—joined the 
American Presbyterian Mission in China. 
He took with him, to quote his own words, 


‘“‘a strong conviction that a belief in demons, 
and communications with spiritual beings, be- 
longs exclusively to a barbarous and super- 
stitious age, and at present can consist only 
with mental weakness-and want of culture.” 


But the native preachers and catechists 
attached to the mission soon changed all 
that. He was perpetually hearing from 
them of unconverted Chinese who appeared 
to be possessed by evil spirits under nearly 
the same circumstances as the demoniacs in 
the New Testament, and of their wonderful 
cure by the prayers of the same preachers. 
At length Fis strong conviction began to 
waver, and an “experience” at which he 
himself assisted seems to have sent it to the 
right-about. Thereafter he issued a circular 
to his brother missionaries asking them to 
obtain answers from ‘“ intelligent and reliable 
native Christians” to a list of questions on 
such cases as had fallen under their notice. 
Some of these questions were of the kind 
that lawyers call leading, and he gives only 
a few of the replies in the volume before us. 
The replies quoted all justify Dr. Nevius’s 
later credulity rather than his earlier scepti- 
cism ; but it would be interesting to know 
the positions taken up by those of his cor- 
respondents whose answers he has not 
reproduced. 

t cannot be said that the evidence thus 
collected forms a convincing body of testi- 
mony. In only two instances were the 
observers Europeans, and in neither case did 
the phenomena exhibited go beyond the 
limits of an ordinary hysterical fit. The 
rest of the evidence is mostly hearsay 
of hearsay, and, although doubtless reported 
and perhaps given in good faith, it rests 
finally on the accuracy of native witnesses. 
What this is worth may be judged from 
the remark here pases of a well-known 
English missionary that 
‘the Mongols are so thoroughly imbued, one 
and all, with the spirit. of lying that I have 
found it useless to repeat what the most 
respectable say, even when they have no con- 
ceivable motive for not telling the truth.” 


To these stories Dr. Nevius and his editor 
have appended an account, discursive rather 
than profound, of the different theories by 
which the phenomena of so-called possession 
is accounted for by science, He finds, as 
might be expected, the theory to be drawn 
from a literal interpretation of Scripture 
more rational than any of them ; but he does 
not seem well versed in Greek ideas of 
spiritual influence at the beginning of our 
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era, or in the latest researches into what is 
called hystero-demonopathy. 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling and other writers 
have already prepared us for the one con- 
clusion that stands out plainly from Dr. 
Nevius’s book. This is, that persons of 
European blood, when settled for a long 
time in Oriental countries, insensibly con- 
tract some of the superstitions of the natives 
by whom they are surrounded. By so doing 
they get nearer to the mental level of their 
neighbours than they are probably aware. 
In the present instance the Chinese call the 
missionaries foreign devils, and the mis- 
sionaries retort that the only devils in the 
case are in the Chinese. Is there so much 
difference between the two? 


* * * 


The Nicaragua Canal and the Monroe Doctrine. 
By L. M. Keasbey. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. ) 

Property to understand Mr. Keasbey’s book 
we must adopt his point of view, and for 
the moment cease to look upon England as 
the centre from which trade routes 
radiate. According to Mr. Keasbey, the 
natural westerly route of trade is round the 
inconvenient Cape Horn, and he holds that 
a canal across the Isthmus of Central 
America would divert all trade to an arti- 
ficial westerly route through that short cut. 
Mr. Keasbey examines at some length all 
the possible lines fur the Canal, and comes 
to the conclusion that the route through 
Lake Nicaragua alone is feasible. The 
Suez Canal precedent would naturally point 
to a joint protectorate of the Isthmus Canal 
by Great Britain and the United States, 
and this adjustment has already been secured 
by the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. But Pan- 
Americanism and the Monroe Doctrine are 
both involved in the controversy over the 
Canal route, and, as these are considered 
vital questions to the United States, the 
States will, of course, continue to deny the 
logic of European tradition in the matter, 
and insist upon American control. This 
will bring them into direct conflict with the 
British Imperial system. Mr. Keasbey 
thinks that England, being confronted by 
powerful opponents in every part of the 
globe, will prefer to abandon the American 
continent to the Americans in return for 
their undivided support in the international 
affairs of the world. This might, perhaps, 
be a solution were it not that we could 
hardly trust the promise of the States to 
give us their “ undivided support,” and that 
it would be the basest treachery to abandon 
the loyal Canadians. 


* * * 


Some Thoughts on the Textual Criticism of the 
New Testament. By George Salmon, D.D. 
(Murray. ) 

Tuere is, as Dr. Salmon apologetically 

observes, no immodesty “if one who is not 

an expert himself attempts to form some, 
judgment of his own between the views of 
those who are.” He hesitates to follow 


Hort, for whom, nevertheless, he has a pro- | § 


found veneration, in the first place, on 
account of “a certain ——— of judg- 
ment”: he will never allow that a less 
probable may exist side by side with a more 


robable opinion. Thus his work in con- 
junction with Dr. Westcott is epoch-making, 
indeed, in the sense in which Darwin’s Origin 
of Species was epoch-making, but not in the 
sense that it is final. On the contrary, 
while he has no expectation that Burgon 
will ever “be set on his legs again,” he 
finds something servile in the general readi- 
ness with which Hort’s history of the text 
has been accepted, and even his nomen- 
clature adopted, ‘“‘as if now the last word 
had been said on the subject of New 
Testament criticism.” Hort’s nomenclature, 
he complains, partly tends to confusion, 
partly begs questions at issue; Dr. Salmon 
disputes the evidences of a Syrian revision 
on which some base their preference for 
the Vatican and Sinaitic MSS. as almost 
final authorities; he complains that the 
origin of the Synoptic Gospels suggests a 
problem bearing on the reconstruction of 
an authentic text which they have almost 
overlooked ; and, finally, he has something 
to say against Hort’s rejection of the theory 
of double editions as a method of account- 
ing for Western variants. The writer’s tone 
is modest and conciliatory, his treatment of 
the subject-matter is lucid and cogent, his 
style is free from pedantry and touched 
with humour. 


* * * 


Elementary Solid Geometry and Mensuration. 
By Henry Dallas Thompson, D.Sec., Ph.D., 
Professor of Mathematics in Princeton 
University. 200 pp. (Macmillan & Co.) 

The first seven chapters of this treatise are 
entitled respectively: ‘‘Lines and Planes 
and their Intersections,”’ ‘‘ Angles of Planes 
and Lines,” ‘“‘ Polyhedral Angles,” ‘‘ Poly- 
hedrons,” ‘Cylinders and Cones,” ‘The 
Sphere,” and ‘Conic Sections,” and the 
eighth, occupying fifty pages, is devoted to 
‘*Mensuration of Solids.” Mr. Thompson 
does sound journeyman work, free from 
glaring defects, but text-books on well-worn 
themes are not easy to write, and though he 
is an evident master of the subject, his hand 
betrays inexperience in bringing it home to 
others. Not that he avoids difficulties, or 
soars too high for a beginner; just the 
contrary. The few emphatic propositions 
of Euclid, Book XI., are cut up by him 
into an enormous number of small proposi- 
tions. They are all carefully numbered 
and conscientiously referred to at every 
turn, so that the industrious student need 
never lose hold of the logical thread. Thus 
the book makes easy reading, but its success 
as a text-book is very doubtful. 

Section 301—to establish the formula 4xr* 
for the surface of a sphere—is terribly long- 
winded and amateurish ; a murderous copy 
of the concise and elegant proof in Wilson’s 
handy text-book on the same subject, with 
which the present work unfortunately 
chailenges comparison. Among the demon- 
strations which seem to us well conceived 
are §20: If two planes meet, they meet in 
at least two points; § 67, to obtain the 
shortest distance between two straight lines; 
§ 86, Euler’s Theorem that F4+V—E+2 
(although the demonstration, which is 
Cauchy’s, appears in nearly all text- 
books); § 210, which proves by an in- 





genious method the geodesic property of 





orm circle ares on the sphere; and § 210, 
teiner’s formula with proof for the volume 
of a prismatoid. 

* * * 


The More Abundant Life: Lenten Readings. 

Selected chiefly from Unpublished MSS. 

‘of the Right Reverend Phillips Brooks. 

By W. M. L. Jay. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Ten years ago the late Bishop of Massa- 
chusetts preached before the University of 
Oxford, and the present discourses, selected 
and abridged with a wise discretion by Mr. 
Jay, bring back .very vividly to mind the 
burly form, the silvery voice, and the 
lightning rapidity of the great American 
preacher. They remind one, too, how — 
it was to hearken to the man; how fresh his 
thought was, yet without laborious research ; 
how apt, yet how spontaneous, the word to 
fit it. From the point of view of scientific 
theology, it is true he was invertebrate ; 
but as a professor of natural religion, seek- 
ing his inspiration in the depths of his own 
clean, virile nature, he stands alone. The 
present volume appears pat with the ecclesi- 
astical season. 

* % + 


Life after Death. By Bishop Lars Nielsen 
Dahle. Translated by the Rev. John 
Beveridge. (T. & T. Clark.) 

Tuts is a translation, from the Norse, of a 

book by a Lutheran bishop upon the Future 

State and the Second Advent. The author 

accepts the doctrine of eternal punishment, 

he rejects that of purgatory, but is inclined 
to look with favour on prayers for the dead. 

As to the Second Advent, he receives the 

Apocalypse of St. John as being a literal 

rophecy of that which is to come, believes 
y in the personality of Antichrist, and 
gives yet another reading of the Number 
of the Beast. Yet the book is learned and 
tolerant, and the Bishop shows a very com- 
lete acquaintance with the writings of 
glish and American theologians. He 
takes, however, writers like Mr. Grattan 

Guiness and the prophet Baxter much too 

seriously. 

* 


* * 


The Natural History of the Year. By J. A. 
Thomson. (Melrose.) 

THERE seems no end to the books which 
describe the phenomena of nature during 
the year. This little volume is meant for 
the young. Giving some half-dozen chapters 
to each of the seasons, it does not confine 
itself merely to the interesting facts of out- 
door life in the British Islands. Winter is 
largely illustrated from the familiar features 
of Scandinavian and Arctic existence. A 
good deal of repetition is probably due to 
the fact that these chapters were originally 
informal lectures delivered at Edinburgh. 
They treat of seedlings, the flight of birds, 
tadpoles, the coast fauna and the like, and 
are well calculated to aid an intelligent boy 
in his researches. Occasionally what is here 
stated as a fact may be questioned. For 
instance, lemmings on their migrations 
undoubtedly swim into or even across fiords, 
but they have never been known to rush 
into the North Sea, and thus speedily 
commit suicide, although it is a legend that 
they do so. 
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FICTION. 





False Dawn. By Francis Prevost. 
Lock & Co.) 


TS story of John Avon and Nina 
Wendover is the story of the love 
of a man for a married woman. Such a 
theme, which we accept as inevitable in 
French fiction, has too often of late been the 
sport of incompetent hands in our own. We 
confess, therefore, to a distinct feeling of 
prejudice against Mr. Prevost’s book from 
the beginning ; and this is perhaps ex- 


(Ward, 


‘asperated by certain audacities of sensuous 


description. 


But before we have gone 
very the 


rejudice is dispelled. The 
, proves to be renunciation 
and not licentiousness ; but long before that 


‘point is reached Mr. Prevost’s writing has 


ot its grip w the reader. For False 
Tin, cheney dislike or are wearied of 
its motive or not, is at least admirably and, 
in | yay even beautifully written, with real 
and rare powers both of psychology and of 
word-painting.. If Mr. Prevost continues to 
take his art as seriously in the future he 
should do well. The weak point of the book 
is in its opening stages, which are marked 
by a curious lack not only of ethical purpose, 
but even of ethical consciousness about John 
Avon, and in Mrs. Wendover by an equally 
curious inconsistency between the super- 
cial manner and the inward delicate soul of 
the woman. We agp that she coquets, 
and, to put it plainly, romps with Avon, in 
the hope of evading the coming issue; but 
we feel that such a woman would have 
chosen another way of keeping the man 
who attracted her at arm’s length, and that, 
with such a man, the way she did choose 
would certainly not have failed‘to repel him. 





The Faithful City: a Romance. By Herbert 


Morrah. (Methuen.) 


Mr. Morran’s romance is disappointing. 
The conception of it is good; the great new 
city, built as the expression of a new ideal, 
the product of one man’s shaping brain and 
one man’s untiring energy; and then the 
slow struggle with the forces of disintegra- 
tion, and the closing of the first period of 
history in a dramatic crisis. ere are 
emer possibilities, too, in the situation 
etween Benjamin Harris, the maker and 
ruler of the city, and Stella Léonos, his 
principal opponent. Both in their way are 
sympathetic figures, and they are inevitabl 
pitted against each other. Nor is the boo 
without some touches of poetic suggestion in 


* the handling of it—in the symbolism of the 


Great Tower, for instance, and in the fiery 
Cross, which gives warning of oncoming 
danger. Good as Mr. Morrah’s scheme is, 
however, his execution of it is faltering and 
ineffective. The story is all in the air. The 
ideal of Benjamin Harris remains misty and 
undefined. The situation has hardly been 
shaped into anything that resembles a plot. 
The characters are only vaguely suggested 
and not individualised. The book is long to 
verbosity, and we constantly seem on the 
_ of something vivid and dramatic; but 

r. Morrah goes about it and about, and 





never comes to terms with his action at all. 
Although he has not ‘at present achieved a 
success, he has made it clear that he has 
ideas, and that he will in all probability do 
much better before long. 





Mr. Blake of Newmarket. 


By E. H. Cooper. 
(Heinemann. ) 


Ir is a matter of surprise to us that there 
can be any demand for such a book as Mr. 
Blake of Newmarket. It is a sordid chronicle 
of gambling-hells and racing-stables and 
restaurants, written in a style that savours 
of nothing but the columns of the sporting 
papers. Perhaps it may appeal to the man 
who reads the sporting papers, if he ever 
reads anything else, but to the ordin 
devotee of the circulating libraries it wi 
surely prove but weariness of the flesh. 
What story there is centres round a foolish 
young man who owns a small racing stable 
at Newmarket. His trainer is dishonest, 
and lets him in for some heavy losses. 
These Mr. Blake tries to recoup, first by 
plunging and then by headlong gambling 
at Monte Carlo. But all to no purpose, for 
he becomes more and more heavily’in debt, 
and finally has to sell his stables, house, 
and horses, and betake himself to South 
Africa with an equally foolish young woman 
who is willing to share his poverty. There 
are some other characters who try ineffectu- 
ally to bring Mr. Blake to his senses before 
the crash comes; but they all, peers and 
stable-boys, think the sanie thoughts, and 
talk the same jargon—horses, horses, and 
again horses. The cover of the book is 
ingeniously and obtrusively hideous. 





wife, loved Alethea; and  Alethea loved 
Gilbert. In temper she was emencipated ; 
her descerit was through a disgraced woman ; 
her principal care, her sister Morna, died 
and left her responsible for her actions -to 
herself alone. Yet she elected to bid 
Gilbert a final farewell, lying in his arms 
with her cheek pressed against his blind 
face, and to resign herself to a marriage 
next April with the uninteresting and un- 
exceptionable Dyce. Then Gilbert drank 
the contents of a little bottle, and with 
quotations from Little Kyolf and the fifty- 
first Psalm upon his lips, com himself 
to a decent attitude against the coming of 
the coroner. The interest of the book has 
the person of Alethea for its centre, and the 
author has put her best work into it. She 
would have us to understand that the tem- 
perament which in the mother had taken 
such direction as led her into disgrace had 
found in this girl another object than illicit 
amours—had concentrated itself upon the 
sister to whose life she devoted herself, and 
to whose reported wish, even after her death, 
she sacrificed her lover’s happiness and her 
own. The minor characters are essentially 
commonplace, and the smart dialogue is 
occasionally rather dismal. Miss Clarke 
should not call newspapers ‘ mental 
pabulum,” nor a husband a “liege lord” ; 
“ phenomenal ” does not mean wonderful ; 
things do not differ to, but from, other 

ings; “partakes of the nature of the 
problem” is not a good equivalent for “ is 
a riddle”; nor is the busy squeaking of a 
quill well expressed by the phrase “ nimble 
but noisy peripatetics.” With all its signs 
of inexperience and its occasional crudity of 
expression, a thoughtful and promising 


Love for a Key. ByG.Colmore. (“ Pioneer | book 


Series” : Heinemann.) 


Tats is a melancholy, wistful little story 
of grey clouds and mists and swampy 
meadows, and a woman’s weariness and 
disappointment. Annette Gray marries for 
love, and her husband marries for money. 
She is plain and dowdy and unready: he is 
— ing and smart and popular. Dis- 
illusion and disaster are the rapid issue. 
But the love persists, and in the end, though 
too late for happiness, is victorious. Ruthen 
Gray loses his beauty and his popularity, 
and returns to his wife, when she is on her 
death-bed. Itis all depressing enough, but 
delicately written, and with a certain fine 
idealism. The society background is done 
cleverly and unobtrusively. The weak 
point is the husband, who is rather crudely 
objectionable. The motive of the story 
requires a soul of goodness somewhere in 
him, but even during his repentance one has 
to take it very much upon trust. Annette is 
much more subtly and intimately drawn. 
There is charm in the atmosphere of the 
book, in the quiet landscape, and in the 
feeling for some of the less obvious and 
salient aspects of nature. 





The Episode of Alethea. 
(Innes. ) 

AnoruerR story of the blind artist, and, 

except by the comparison it inevitably 

challenges, not a bad one. Gilbert the 

artist, secretly encumbered with an insane 


By Isabel Clarke. 








Under Shadow of the Mission: A Memory of 
Santa Barbara. By L. 8. McChesney. 
(Methuen. ) 


Santa Barsara is a health resort in Cali- 
fornia. This book details the conversations 
of two men and a chorus of women who 
happened to be staying there together. All 
the characters have symbolic names: the 
Crusader, Themis, Artista, and (save the 
mark !) Ultimata, who “ always has the last 
word” — except Dorothy, a little girl of 
eleven, who like this: ‘‘ What makes 
you so, mamma? You are a constant 
parody on yourself.” Cornversation turns 
upon scenery, love-making, woman’s posi- 
tion, mesmerism, and kindred subjects. 
Some of the things said are notable. ‘‘The 
broadened, deepened woman will find a 
dress expressive of herself.” How broad ? 
one asks. Or again, toa man who thinks 
that women should not vote because they 
take no share in war—‘‘ Have you for- 
gotten their prayers?” This suggests a 
very complete division of labour. Some of 
the words, too, are delightful: ‘her presence 
was inspirational ”’; and “‘the joy of selfhood,” 
which is, one may explain, the antithesis 
not to wifehood but to angelhood. For 
those who like this sort of thing abso- 
lutely unrelieved by any plot or the faintest 
incident, but diversified with the description 
of many costumes, it can be had Under 
Shadow of the Mission. 
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THE WEEK. 


CHRONICLE OF NEW BOOKS. 


[This article is a chronicle of books published 
during the week. Reviews will follow in due 
course. | 





Tue earthquake: which 
shook the Midland and 
Southern counties of Eng- 
land a few months ago must have. brought 
home to many minds certain impressive geo- 
logical truths. Incidentally it may have pre- 
pared a larger public to enjoy the monumental 
work which Sir Archibald Geikie has just 
completed on T'he Ancient Volcanoes of Great 
Britain. In his Preface Sir Archibald 
describes the growth of the subject. 


ANCIENT BRITISH 
VOLCANOES. 


‘*In no department of science is the slow and 
chequered progress of investigation more con- 
spicuous than in that branch of geology which 
treats of volcanoes. Although from the earliest 
dawn of history men had been familiar with 
the stupendous events of volcanic eruptions, 
they were singularly slow in recognising these 
phenomena as definite and important s of 
the natural history of the earth. Even within 
the present century, the dominant geological 
school in Europe taught that volcanoes were 
mere accidents, due to the combustion of sub- 
terranean beds of coal casually set on fire by 
lightning, or by the decomposition of pyrites. 
Burning mountains, as they were called, were 
believed to be the only local and fortuitous 
appearances, depending on the position of the 
coal-fields, and having no essential connexion 
with the internal structure and past condition 
of our planet. So long as such fantastic con- 
ceptions prevailed, it was impossible that an 

solid progress should be made in this branc 

of science. A juster appreciation of the nature 
of the earth’s interior was needed before men 
could recognise that volcanic action had once 
been vigorous and prolonged in many countries 
where no remains of volcanoes can now be 
seen.” 


Sir Archibald Geikie accords to France the 





credit of having led the way in the study 
of ancient volcanoes. Germany, as repre- 
sented by Werner, comes out badly in Sir 
Archibald’s historical review of the subject. 
To Werner volcanoes were “a blot on the 
system of nature he had devised,” and he 
did all he could to explain them as accidents 
—mere conflagrations in coal-fields. Between 
Werner’s disciples, called Neptunists from 
their affection for water as the great 
formative agent in the disposition of the 
earth’s service, and the disciples of Demarest, 
called Vulcanists or Plutonists from their 
defence of volcanic fire, a long struggle 
ensued. The ending of that struggle in 
favour of Demarest’s school may be said to 
have placed the study of volcanoes in its 
em important position in geology. 

any British geologists have worked in this 
field with success. Murchison. Sedgwick, 
Scrope, Maclaren, Ramsay, Selwyn, and 
Jukes have all added something to our 
knowledge of the subject. Sir hibald 
Geikie’s own studies extend back over forty 
years, and in the two large volumes before 
us he has embodied the results which he 
has communicated at various times to learned 
societies. The work is illustrated with seven 
maps and numerous drawings and photo- 


graphs. 


nit wae Mr. Davin G. Hocarrn has 
seman en Philip and Alexander 

oneannnen of Macedon the subject of 

~* two essays in biography. 

The father has been too much Free se by 
the son, and Mr. Hogarth has recognised 
this. He writes: 
“I treat the two makers of Macedon, not in 
proportion to their respective bulk in history, 
but to the number of books already written 
about them. Philip, so far as I know, supplies 
the central figure to no extant biography ; 
Alexander has inspired a whole literature.” 
Mr. Hogarth’s book, which is published 
by Mr. Murray, is bound in red cloth, and in 
the front cover a gilt embossed medallion 
portrait of Alexander in the deific character 
of Heracles has been inserted; the effect is 
excellent. 


Mr. Epwarp ArsEr’s eighth 
volume of the English Garner 
completes his interesting 
series of ‘‘ingatherings” from our history 
and literature. The volume opens with John 
Lydgate’s rhymed account of the Siege of 
Harfleur and the Battle of Agincourt—“ im- 
rinted at London in Foster-lane, in Saint 
amet parish, by me, John Skot.” 
Bravo, John Skot! Another interesting item 
is John Proctor’s account of Wyatt’s rebel- 
lion. The work is dedicated by Proctor to 
Queen Mary. A Ziue Report of the Burning 
of the Steeple and Church of St. Pauls in 
London was also worth garnering. But 
perhaps the historical gem of the volume is 
an account of the burial of Mary Queen of 
Scots at Peterborough, near Fotheringay. 
It is from a unique tract in the Advocates’ 
Library at Edinburgh. The poetical con- 
tents are varied, and include a collection of 
Cupid s Posies : 

‘* For Bracelets, Handkerchers, and Rings, 

With Scarfs, Gloves, and other things.” 


MR. ARBER’S 
HARVEST HOME. 





Twelve Odes by Michael Drayton, first 
rinted in an undated volume of Poems 
Sete and Poetical, and dating from 1606 
to 1619, form another poetical sheaf. 


In Court and Kampong, by 
OTHER BOOKS. Hugh Clifford, is a series of 
nineteen tales and sketches 
of native life in the Malay Peninsula. The 
appetite for faithful delineations of savage 
or semi-civilised life in remote countries 
and islands has been curiously strong of late 
years. Mr. Clifford writes of his Malay 
sketches: ‘ My stories deal with natives of 
all classes; dwellers in the courts of kings; 
peasants in their Kampongs, or villages, by 
the rivers and the rice-fields; and with the 
fisher-folk on the seashore.’”’ Another book, 
and a bulky one, about the Sultan! In The 
Sultan and His Subjects, which appears in 
two large volumes, Mr. Richard Davey 
attempts 


‘to set forth the chief characteristics of those 
heterogeneous nationalities which have in pro- 
cess of time and by virtue of conquest fallen 
under the dominion of the Sultans. ... The 
author has studied his subject with a serious 
desire to bring before the intelligent readin 
public of this country such facts and me 4 
anecdotes (elucidating and explaining facts) 
as may enable an imparti er to form a 
fair conclusion as to the —_ condition, and 
the probable destiny, of that great Oriental 
Empire on whose action and fate so much of 
the. peace and welfare of Western Europe 
depends.” 


Mr. Laurence Hovsmann is 
an artist of unusual variety 
and accomplishment. His 
black and white drawings give him a high 
place among modern draughtsmen ; while 
as a writer of the decorative school he is 
becoming well known for careful fanciful 
work. From his pen have already come 
poetry, romance, and fairy tales: he now 
appears as the author of a study in fantastic 
humour, entitled Gods and their Makers 
(John Lane). From his dedicatory preface 
we gather that this new book has been 
some years in preparation. Cottage Folk is 
the title given by Mrs. Comyns Carr to nine 
short stories of country life, of which “The 
Hoppers,” “A Farm Tragedy,” and “ An 
Only Son” are typical titles. The first two 
stories at least are laid within sight of the 
Sussex Downs. Yekl, the latest volume of 
the ‘‘Pioneer” series, by A. Cahan, is a 
tale of the New York Ghetto, and opens 
in a sweating shop in New York. The 
Happy Hypocrite: a Fairy Tale for 
Tired Men, by Max Beerbohm, is the 
first of a series of Bodley Booklets, 


FICTION. 


to be published by Mr. John Lane. Mr. 
Beerbohm’s story has appeared inthe Yellow 
Book. Mrs. Harold Day, the author of Zhe 


Dream of Pilate’s Wife, explains that her 
romance is “founded on historical facts 
rather than recorded as matter of pure 
history, the accession of Caius Caligula 
having been thrown at a much earlier date 
in order to bring him on the scene in 
intimate association with other characters.” 
The old idea of metempsychosis is one of the 
elements in the story. 
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NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[In the following list prices are given where they 
have been supplied by publishers. } 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 


Tae Oty Eneuise Brsue, anp Orner Essays. By Francis 
Aidan Gasquet, D.D. John CO. Nimmo, 12s, 

Parrrmn Stupres, By H. C. Moule, D.D. Hodder & 
Stoughton. 5s, 

Exrptawatory Awatysis or Sr. Pavut’s First Eristie To 
Trmotny. By the late H. P. Liddon, D.D. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

A Concorpance To THe Greex Testament. Edited by 
Rev. W. F. Moulton, D.D., and Rev. A. 8S. Geden, M.A. 
T. & T. Clark, 


HISTORY. 


Aworsnr Ciasstcs ror Enetise Reapers (new edition) : 
Tae Commentarizs or Cassar. By Anthony Trollope. 
Heropotus. By George C. Swayne, M.A. William 
Blackwood & Sons, 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Totp From THE Ranks. Collected by E. Milton Small. 
Andrew Melrose. 
Pare anp ALEXANDER OF MAocEDOn. 
Hogarth. John Murray. 14s. 
Lire or Hee Masesty tHe Queen. S.P.C.K. 


By David G. 


POETRY. 


Tae Acrp Sisters, awp Orner Poems. By Thomas 
Wright (Olney). Published by the Author. 

Ar Mryas Bastn, anp Orner Pormws. By Theodore H. 
Rand. William Briggs (Toronto). 

Tae Desotate Sout. By Maria Monica, 8.P.C.K. 

Tus Sitver Cross. Compiled by Helen Douglas. George 
Bell & Sons. 3s. 6d. 

Narvugs Worsuir, anp Orner Poems, By George Herbert 
Kersley. Bickers & Son. 


FICTION. 


Coustw Jem. By L. Higgin. Hurst & Blackett. 6s. 

Tus Dream oF Prtate’s Wirz. By Mrs. Harold Day. The 
Roxburghe Press. 3s, 6d. 

Im Court anp Kamrone. By Hugh Clifford. Grant 
Richards, 7s. 6d. 

His Dovste Setry. By E. Curtis. Jarrold & Sons. 3s. 6d. 

Lrrastes oF Lirz. By Kathleen Watson. James Bowden. 
2s. 

Tus Love or aw Ossotere Woman. Cbronicled by Her- 
self. Archibaid Constable & Co. 2s. 6d. 

Broxten Away. By Beatrice Ethel Grimshaw. John Lane. 

6d. 


Zatma. By T. Mullett Ellis. Illustrated edition. Ash 
Partners, Ltd. 

Corragz Fors. By Mrs. Comyns Carr. William Heine- 
mann, 6s. 

Yext. By A.Cahan. William Heinemann. 2s. 6d. 

Mr. Perers. By Riccardo Stephens. Bliss, Sands & Co. 6s. 


SCIENCE, 


Some Unescocnisep Laws or Naturs. By Ignatius 
Singer and Lewis H. Berens. John Murray. 18s. 
Tae Awnorsnr Votcanors or Great Brrrary. By Sir 

Archibald Geikie, F.R.S. 2 vois. Macmillan & Co. 36s. 


BELLES LETTRES, &c. 


Burns anp His Truzs. By J. O. Mitchell, LL.D. James 
MacLehose & Sons (Glasgow). 

Aw Enetsa Garner. By Edward Arber, F.S.A. Vol. 
VIII. Archibald Constable& Co. 5s, 


POLITICAL. 


Tue SvutTan anp wis Suszcrs. By Richard Davey. 2 
vols. Chapman & Hall, 


FOREIGN. 


CaTALOGUE DES Monnargs MusvULMANES DE LA BIBLIO- 
tHtque Narronare: Eoyrt er Syate. Par Henri 
Laroix, Imprimerie Nationale (Paris). 

La Turqgvéz et L’Hetttnisme Contemporary. Par 
Victor Bérard. Felix Alcan (Paris), 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Is Sorsnce Guiry? By Avary W. H. Forbes, M.A. 
Marshall Bros, 

Caxzs anp Aux, By Edward Spencer. Grant Richards. 5s, 

Tae Municrran Year Boox or rae Unirep Krinepom, 
1897. By Robert Donald, Published at the offices of 
London, 2s, 64, 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





task of annotating a volume 
describing the Wordsworth and 
Coleridge MSS. in the possession of 
Mr. T. Norton Longman, of the firm 
of Messrs. Longmans & Oo., has been 
entrusted to Mr. Hale White, whose real 
name is less familiar to readers than is 
his pseudonym. As Reuben Shapcott Mr. 
Hale White has a large and increasi 
company of admirers. His Mark Ruther- 
ford books, The Revolution in Tanner’s Lane, 
Catherine Furze, Miriam’s pry» and, the 
latest, Clara Hopgood, stand out luminously 
from the ruck of fiction. 





“AntHony Hore” will lecture on 
‘*Romance” at the Royal Institution on 
the evening of Friday, May 7. 





In commenting upon the stories which 
clustering together have made up what is 
called the Jowett Myth, a correspondent 
of a contemporary says: “ Among these a 
favourite was that when a Balliol man on 
one occasion attempted unsuccessfully to cut 
his throat the Master promptly fined him 
five shillings.” The ambiguous use of the 
possessive pronoun causes us to point out 
that it was his own throat that the Balliol 
man tried to cut, and not Jowett’s. Had it 
been Jowett’s the story (which was told of a 
Master of Balliol as long ago as 1721) would 
be still funnier. 





Mr. Grant Ricwarps announces a very 
interesting work which he is preparing to 
issue in a limited number of parts. This is 
a series of lithographed heads by Mr. Will 
Rothenstein, to be entitled English Portraits. 
They will appear monthly, two at a time, 
twenty-four in all, and will have accompany- 
ing letterpress ‘“‘by various hands.” The 
first part, due on May 1, will contain 
drawings of Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart., 
and Mr. Thomas Hardy; while among those 
who have already sat, or who have promised 
to sit, are: Mr. Grant Allen, Mr. William 
Archer, Mr. Robert Bridges, Mr. Sidney 
Colvin, the Bishop of London, Mr. George 
Gissing, Mr. W. E. Henley, Mr. W. Holman 
Hunt, Prof. A. Legros, Mr. A. W. Pinero, 
Mr. John Sargent, R.A., Mr. George Bernard 
Shaw, Miss Ellen Terry, Mr. William 
Watson, and Mr. J. McNeil Whistler. 





A NEw magazine devoted to Genealogy 
and kindred subjects is about to be published 
by Mr. Elliot Stock under the title The 
Genealogical Magazine: a Journal of Family 
History, Heraldry and Pedigrees. The first 
number will be issued on May 1, and will 
contain among other articles one on ‘‘ The 
Red Book of the Exchequer,” by Mr. J. H. 
Round; ‘‘A New Pedigree of Shakespeare ” 
carried farther back than any hitherto 

ublished ; and a paper on the ‘‘ Mayflower 
Tog,” with a facsimile of its register. 





Tue dinner recently given by the Authors’ 
Club of New York in honour of the 
American poet, Mr. R. H. Stoddard, was in 
every way successful, Mr. E. C. Stedman 





presided, and addressed the guest of the 
evening in a felicitous speech in the name 
of the club. From Mr. Stoddard’s rhymed 
reply the following lines are an extract: 


‘* A long and honourable line 

Is yours—the Peerage of the Pen, 

Founded when this old world was young, 

And need was to preserve for men 

a else) what had been said and sung, 
‘ales our forgotten fathers told, 

Dimly remembered from of old, 

Sonorous canticles and prayers, 

Service of elder gods than theirs 

Which they knew not : the epic strain 

Wherein dead peoples lived again ! 

A long, unbroken line is ours ; 

It has outlived whole lines of kings, 

Seen mighty empires rise and fall, 

And nations away like flowers— 

Ruin and darkness cover all ! 

Nothing withstands the stress and strain, 

The endless ebb and flow of things, 

The rush of Time’s resistless wings ! 

Nothing ? One thing, and not in vain, 


99 


One thing remains: Letters remain ! 





Tue letters of many authors who were 
invited, but could not be present, were read 
at the dinner. M, Alphonse Daudet, in 
declining, added: “ =m for having 
thought of the youngest honorary member, 
who is terribly old all the same.” Mr. 
Dobson wrote: “If there is one thing io 
which a literary man should be specially 
desirous of paying his tribute of respect it 
is persistent devotion to literature in those 
conditions (not exclusively literary) in which 
we live”; and Mr. Gosse promised that 
the Omar Khayyém Club should drink Mr. 
Stoddard’s health at its dinner in London 
on the same evening. 





Mr. ©. K. Ssorrer on Saturday per- 
formed the ceremony of re-opening the 
Bronté Museum at Haworth. Last year 
four thousand persons paid for admission, 
notwithstanding the comparatively remote 
situation of the moorland village, and this 
number amply justifies the committee in 
their selection of a new and more accessible 
site for the museum. There are now two 
hundred and sixty members of the Society, 
and ten of the number reside in the United 
States. Mr. Shorter expressed an earnest 
wish that someone, preferably a Yorkshire- 
man, would arise to write a really artistic bio- 
graphy of the Brontés—a book worthy to 
stand side by side with Boswell’s John- 
son. Dr. Robertson Nicoll also delivered 
an address, occupied principally with the 
ethical significance of the work of the three 
sisters, and particularly of Charlotte. In 
his opinion the keynote of their life was 
fortitude. 





Mr. Mitter Cuarisry writes from Pryors, 
Bromfield, near Chelmsford, stating that he 
is engaged upon a Life of Joseph Strutt 
(1749-1802), author of Sports and Pastimes 
and other well-known antiquarian works ; 
and asks whether any of our readers 

ossess, or know of the existence of, any of 

trutt’s letters or any documents connected 
with him, and, if so, whether they would 
allow Mr. Christy to borrow the same for 
the purposes of the biography. Any letters 
or documents sent to him, he adds, would be 
returned as soon as copied 
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A 1xss satisfactory book has rarely been 
ublished than the edition of The Pilgrim’s 


ss “in modern English” whic 


Mr. 


John Morrison, M.A., B.D., has just pre- 
pared for Messrs. Macmillan. Of all old 
writers none so little needs clarifying as John 
Bunyan. Bunyan’s language is ¢élear as 

stal. Mr. Morrison, however, thinks 
otherwise, and has therefore undertaken 
his task of revision. Parallel passages from 
the obscure archaic Bunyan, which most 
persons know and love, and the new illu- 
minated Bunyan will show the thoroughness 
of Mr. Morrison’s method. Let us take the 


conversation with Mr. Worldly Wiseman : 


BuUNYAN. 
‘* World. How now, 


good fellow, whither 
away after this bur- 
dened manner ? 

*“Ohr. A burdened 
manner indeed, as ever, 
I think, poor creature 
had! And _ whereas 
you ask me, whither 
away? I tell you, sir, 
I am going to yonder 
wicket gate before me ; 
for there, as I am in- 
formed, I shall be put 
in a way to be rid of 
my heavy burden. 

** World. Hast thou 
a wife and children ? 

*Ohr. Yes; but I 
am so laden with this 
burden that I cannot 
take that pleasure in 
them as formerly : me- 
thinks I am as if Ihad 


Mr. Morrison. 


** World. How now, 
good fellow, whither 
bound in this burdened 
manner ? 

“Chr. A burdened 
manner, indeed, as ever 
I think poor creature 
had! You ask me, 
‘Whither bound?’ I 
tell you, sir, I am 
going to yon wicket- 
gate before me; for 
there, as Iam informed, 
I a told how to 

t rid of my hea 
Coste. ’ ed 

“* World. Have you 
a wife and children ? 

“Chr. Yes; but I 
am so laden with this 
burden that I cannot 
take the same pleasure 
in them as formerly: 
I feel, as if I had 
none.” 





none.” 
And in the trial-scene Mr, High-Mind 
is no longer permitted to call Faithful 
‘sorry scrub.” He now says “ contemptible 
creature.” 





Tue introduction to the book gives us 
Mr. Morrison’s views on Bunyan, and the 
reasons for his emendations. ‘The gram- 
mar and spelling,” he writes, “has been 
made to conform to present usage.” Has 
they? 





Apropos of Bunyan, an amusing mistake 
is reported from the Hub of the Universe. 
There was recently such an unprecedented 
demand for Zhe Pilgrim’s Progress in the 
juvenile department of the Boston Public 
Library that an inquiry was instituted. 
It was then discovered that the teacher 
of history in a well-known school, in 
discoursing on the seventeenth century 
colonists of New England, had recommended 
Bunyan as an historian of the Pilgrim 
Fathers! 





In honour of the Diamond Jubilee the 
Clarendon Press has put forth Zhe Queen’s 
Diamond Jubilee Bible and The Queen’s 
Diamond Jubilee Prayer Book. Each book 
is illustrated by portraits of her Majesty as 
she now is and as she was at the beginning 
of her reign, together with certain sacred pic- 
tures. Thenew Bible, for example, contains 
reproductions of the designs made by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds for the windows in New 
College Chapel. Those who like pictures in 





Bibles will perhaps like these. The two 
books are bound in red leather, with a 
crown at each corner. 


Tre cast of “John Gabriel Borkman,” 
to be played at the New Century Theatre 
(the Strand Theatre) on the afternoons of 
May 4, 5, 6, and 7, will include Miss 
Geneviéve Ward, Miss Elizabeth Robins, 
Mrs. Beerbohm Tree, Mr. W. H. Vernon, 
and Mr. James Welch. 








Marx Twarn’s new book, the description 
of his lecturing tour round the world, some- 
what in the manner of 4 Zramp Abroad, 
which he is now writing in London, will be 
published in the autumn. Meanwhile a 
uniform American edition of his works, in 
fifteen volumes, is being prepared, of which 
there will be an édition de luxe of 250 copies 
signed by the author. 





Tue publication of the new sixpenny 
weekly paper Mayfair has been postponed 
till the autumn. 





Mr. Epwarp Betuamy, the author of 
Looking Backward, who has been silent for 
ten years, has completed a new book, which 
will very shortly be published under the 
title Equality. This work, also socialistic in 
tendency, is nominally a story, and some of 
the charagters in Looking Backward reappear 
in its pages. ‘The special p se of Equality 
is ‘‘to account for the institutions of the 
world of to-morrow by explaining not only 
their righteousness and reason, but likewise 
the course of historical evolution by which 
they were born out of the very different 
order of things existing to-day.” 





Mr. R. A. Jonnson (president of the 
Oxford Union) and Mr. 0. W. Richards, 
both undergraduates of New College, Oxford, 
have written a reply from the Conservative 
standpoint to the recent Essays on Liberalism. 
It val capes in the National Review. 





Messrs. Crossy Lockwoop & Son will 
have ready in a few days a new edition of 
A Handbook of English Literature, originally 
compiled by Mr. Austin Dobson, and now 
revised and extended to the present time by 
Prof. W. Hall Griffin. 





Mr. Exxry Maruews will issue imme- 
diately a reprint of Nepenthe, a poem in two 
cantos, by George Darley, the author of 
Sylvia; or, the May Queen. Nepenthe was 
privately printed in the year 1839, and is 
now extremely rare—indeed, it is possible 
that the copy which has recently been 
acquired by the British Museum, from 
which Mr. Mathews’s reprint has been made, 
is actually the only one in existence. 





Twenty Years on the Saskatchewan (N.W. 
Canada), by Canon Newton, is announced to 
be published by Mr. Elliot Stock imme- 
diately. 

Mr. Frank R. Srocxron’s new work, 
entitled 4 Storyteller’s Pack, will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Cassell & Co. about the 
end of April. ; 





ACADEMY PORTRAITS. 
XXITI.—TeEnnyson. 


EREwas a time—in the Early Victorian 

period—when to admire Tennyson was 
to be advanced, when it was the test of a 
récherché and innovating taste. There was 
a time when this supremacy had become 
unquestioned matter of course; and, finally, 
when he was buried in the Abbey amid 
the mourning of a nation, the taste for 
Tennyson was regarded among /es — 
or the more advanced of them—as bourgeois 
and outworn. The late Laureate himself 
lived to see the laurel a little faded on his 
brow, and to be extremely sensitive about 
the change. Reaction had much to do with 
it, but his own ill judgment more. Like 
Wordsworth before him, he did not recog- 
nise when the hour had come for silence ; 
and he had to deal with an England more 
irreverent towards its great men, less patient 
with the infirmities of their age. 


‘* The painful warrior, famouséd for fight, 
After a thousand victories once foiled, 
Is from the book of honour razéd quite,’ 
And all the rest forgot for which he toiled.” 


In the treatment of Tennyson there was too 
much of this spirit. ‘‘(none” and “ The 
Lotus Eaters ’”’ should have secured toleration 
for those latest poems which we will wil- 
lingly let die. 

Tennyson’s early friends and admirers 
were most of them disappointed in their 
expectations of him. Not unreasonably, for 
to his early period belong the lines after- 
wards inserted in ‘‘Maud”—“T have led 
her home,” &c.—lines unmatched and 
matchless. Leaving these out of account, 
the very marrow of his quality is found 
in those earlier poems. From the time 
he began to write long and important 
poems, the glamour (the word will not be 
refused) ceased from him. ‘‘ The Princess,” 
first of these experiments, is an avowed 
capriccio, showing the narrative skill in 
which he never failed, full of those 
jewelled lines and passages which were 
always in his power if nothing else was, 
but appealing solely to picturesque fancy, 
and more wrought than inspired. It depends 
for its vitality on the exquisite lyrics, and 
on that lovely episodical pastoral in minia- 
ture, ‘‘Come down, 0 maid, from yonder 
mountain height,” where he returns to his 
finest earlymanner. ‘ Maud” is singularly 
original in scheme and skilful in exeeution ; 
but the bulk of it is too obviously executed, 
though there are lovely “bits,” including 
the famous song. Its two finest things have 
lesser fame. One is thut most pathetic and 
exquisite section: ‘Oh, that’twere possible,” 
&e. The other is the passage already 
referred to as having been written in youth : 
“T have led her home.” It is in reality a 
perfectly detachable little poem; and nothing 
so wonderful in beauty, in music, in pas- 
sionate intuition, did Tennyson ever write— 
or, it might almost be said, any other man. 
It is “ of a higher mood” than the rest of 
his work; ont both in style and for its 
insight into the very heart of love recalls 


‘some of the odés of Mr. Coventry Patmore, 


without losing anything of Tennyson’s softer 
and more sensuous charm. Of “In 
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Memoriam,” the weakness is that small 
and shallow, if admirably expressed, phil- 
osophy which did much to make it popular ; 
nor is the pose of intensity with- 
out a feeling of unreality and affectation. If 
he were mourning a woman, it would almost 
be suspect; in the case of a male friend, 
it is impossible to resist the sensation that 
the poet is laying out his capital of grief to 
the very best interest. On the other hand, 
that Tennysonian faculty for which “ de- 
scription ” is too dull a phrase, and ‘‘ word- 
we De too vile, is here carried to’ the 

ighest point of skill. The poem contains a 
marvellous series of miniatures in this kind. 
Lastly come the “‘Idylls.” Their finish and 
brilliancy are undeniable. Their narrative 
power is not matched in modern poetry; 
such a poem as “Gareth and Lynnette,” 
for example, is a supreme example of a 
——— romance told with a pictorial 

eauty which holds the reader to the end. 


The pathos of some is not destroyed by the |: 


fact that there are details in which the 
— leans a little towards stage-effect. 

iction and imagery retain their power, 
though with more evidence of labour. But 
the best critics are unanimous in refusing to 
consider the “ Idylls” a t and unified 
work. Beyond the “Idylls” we, at any 
rate, will not go. The rest is dying embers. 

To the earlier poems, then, we return. 
There Tennyson was content to be lyric and 
idyllic, and to be brief; his genius lay in 
miniature, and he kept to miniature. There 
is no attempt to make a long poem out of a 
sheaf of small poems. There he is magic 
and wonderful ; his inspiration spontaneous 
enough not to be sicklied over by the care- 
ful choice of diction. There we have the 
series of classic idylls, the noble ‘‘ Ulysses,” 
“‘(Enone” with its glorious descriptive 
opening, the magical beauty and soft music 
of “* Tithonus,” ‘The Lotus - Eaters,” 
that Tennysonian “ Kubla Khan”; the 
‘Palace of Art” and the “ Dream of Fair 
Women ”—which carry richly imaginative 
picture-making to its acme; the “ Vision 
of Sin,” with its strange melodiousness; 
all those smaller pieces, too numerous 
to name, which are filled with the very 
breath of young romance, and numbers 
of exquisite songs and lyrics; these belong 
to the early Tennyson. Those smaller 
pieces, indeed, we think the most quin- 
tessential of all Tennyson’s work. The 
attempt to enumerate is an injustice, for the 
— we leave out are the very things we 
would have mentioned ; and this shows the 
fertile richness of his genius at that youthful 
epoch. Here is the haunting Tennyson— 

e Tennyson, we believe, who will hold the 
ear of the ages. 

That he is immortal let no reaction, no 
wish to be elect and distinguished from the 
multitude, make us dispute. Whether he 
or another was the greatest poet of his day 
is a thing of no moment to inquire. There 
is no such master of external finish in our 
tongue; his genius was like his style; he 
was not a prophet, save as every true 
poet has his measure of prophecy, greatest 
when he least dreams of it; he had little 
of the inward sight, but he saw outer things 
pemtootiy, and painted them unsurpassably. 

at remained constant in him throughout 





his career was the power of concentrating 
external i in a line or a phrase, so 
that they are veritably thrown and focussed 
on the retina of him who reads. The 
greatest masters, even Milton, did not sur- 
ass him in this; he cultivated it all his 
ife, and it is the appropriate gift of a 
master of miniature. Examples can be 
taken by handfuls, even from those later 
Say which we have declined to think 
is greatest: we need go no further than 
the “ Idylls.” 
‘** He bore 
What dazzled all, and shone far off as shines 
A field of charlock in the sudden sun 
Between two showers, a cloth of palest gold.” 


That ‘leaps on the eyes,” as the French say. 
Here is another vivid picture, vitalised by 
his exact observation of natural things : 

“‘ Bowl-shaped, thro’ tops of many thousand 


es 

A iemar-aiated hollow slowly sank 

To westward—in the deeps whereof a mere, 

Round as the red eye of an Eagle-owl, 

Under the half-dead sunset glared.” 
The same minute observation could furnish 
him with felicitously imaginative images 
for internal things : 
‘*‘ Some, whose souls the old serpent long had 

drawn 
oe. ae the worm draws in the wither’d 
ea 

And makes it earth.” 
Not less could he draw from it images 
Homeric in their homely but beautiful 
aptness : 
‘* Slowly falling as a scale that falls, 

When weight is added only grain b in, 

Sank her sweet head upon her gentle breast.” 
His style, in the Greek idylls and the finest 
parts of ‘“‘In Memoriam,” had the classic 
calm, dignity, and order, combined at will 
with modern richness. No man was more 
capable of gnomic utterance, couched in lan- 
guage of memorable justness and restraint : 
witness “Of old. sat Freedom on the 
heights,” and many another piece. The 
truths were not subtle or original; but 
you felt that they were delivered straight 
to the target, and they were barbed to 
quiver in your mind. But the we poems 
had all these things and more. They had 
the air of the “‘ golden clime” and the fields 
of dream, the ‘‘ something afar,” which is 


at the heart of all romance; and they con- | P 


veyed it with a richness, as of spices and 
incense, which was like nothing else in our 

. “Sir Galahad,” the “Lady of 
Bhalott,” “Recollections of the Arabian 
Nights,” the verses on “The Poet,” all 
breathe it in different ways, as do the poems 
already enumerated. Then, too, Tennyson 
had passion, golden and wonderful. ‘ Love 
and Duty ” ranks with the Eliza oo a 

, Wi at great poem we have en 
im ‘ Maud,” a wb. certain of Gecaatep 
Patmore’s love-poems, for ardour and beauty, 
sublimated by imagination and the pathos 
of the “tears that are in human things.” 
Grandeur and stateliness as a rule he did 
not reach. But that little fragment ‘The 
Eagle” is so splendidly fine as to be not fak 
from sublimity. And in one of the poems 
of his middle period, ‘“ Lucretius,” it is 





impossible to deny grandeur. There the 


melodiousness of his own blank-verse reaches 


at times so ing of a Miltonic involution 
and majesty. It is a masterly mingling of 
stateliness and beauty; his very greatest 
poem in the kind to which it belongs. 

As a.song-writer, looking to the number 
and the perfect beauty of his songs, we 
question whether he not the greatest 
in the language. Wherever else he fails, in 
them he is never less than Tennyson. The 
tours de force of this versatile poet in experi- ° 
ments less purely or strictly poetical we do 
not care to discuss : it is not ‘‘The Northern 
Farmer” and its kind that will decide his 
place in song. At his best, he expressed 
external loveliness, whether of nature or 
romance, with beautiful perfection. It may 
not be the greatest thing a poet can do, but 
to the poet who can do it greatly I see not 
how we can deny greatness, What should 
be his place among other greatnesses—does 
it matter very much? Unhappy the man 
who, in the presence of a beautiful woman, 
must vex his soul regarding her place among 
other beauties ! 

Franois THOMPSON. 


A LONDON LANE. 
Irs Lirgrary TRADITIONS. 


THE announcement that the ‘‘ Magpie and 
Stump” inn in Fetter-lane is about to be 
pulled down has revived the tradition which 
connects this place with the least happy 
episode in the life of Edmund Waller. 
etter-lane claims an even closer connexion 
with Dryden, and although neither tradi- 
tion derives much support from history 
neither is unreasonable in itself. Other 
literary associations of Fetter-lane are 
secured to the street by good evidence ; 
and, indeed, a tributary of Fleet-street 
which was ancient in Stow’s day must needs 
have been walked in and dwelt in by notable 
men. But the ‘“‘ Magpie and Stump ”’ story 
offers us something more definite, We are 
told that it was in a room on the second 
floor of this inn that Edmund Waller con- 
cocted with Mr. Chaloner and with his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Nathaniel Tomkins, the 
lot in favour of King Charles known as the 
aller Plot. True, Clarendon, in relating 
the affair, says nothing about Fetter-lane. 
The best biography of Waller, the one 
refixed to the edition of his poems dated 
1711, is also silent on the scene of the plot, 
and so is Stockdale in his Life of the poet, 
and so is Johnson. Yet the tale which the 
landlords of the ‘‘ Magpie and Stump ” have 
told for more than two centuries is not so 
unlikely to be true that it need be harshly 
dealt with when the old inn is threatened 
with the crow-bar. The ‘ ie and 
Stump ” dates from 1605, and wo there- 
fore, be well established in 1643, when 
Waller and his friends required its private 
room night after night. Tomkins and 
Chaloner were important men in the City, 
and it was their part to collect opinions 
there, as it was Waller’s to bring news from 
Parliament. Tomkins, we know, had his 
house in Holborn, close to the top of Fetter- 
lane. The neighbourhood would be a con- 
venient meeting-place between Westminster 
and the City. ; 
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But not only are the conspirators said | i 


to have met here for and con- 
ference; here they were captured on the 
day of their detection. The chronicler of 
the ‘‘Magpie and Stump” does not spare 
to be graphic, and we hear of Cromwell’s 
steel-capped soldiery filling the Lane and 
catching the poet and his friends in a trap; 
also of stout oaken doors being beaten in 
before the party could be made prisoners. 
It is matter of history that the plot was 
betrayed by a servant of Tomkins, and at 
the ‘‘Magpie and Stump” it is among the 
articles of faith that this man 


“contrived to gain admission to the room 
before the conspirators arrived, and, concealing 
himself behind some hangings, overheard all 
that passed, and when they departed hurried 
off to acquaint Mr. Praise-God Barebones, the 
leather-seller at the corner of Crane’s-court in 
the Lane, one of the most bitter of Puritans, 
with what he had overheard.” 


It must have been a proud moment for 
Praise-God Barebones. Nor did he, though 
a Puritan, spoil dramatic effect; for it is 
recorded that the message which gave Pym 
his news of the plot was delivered to him 
in mid-sermon at St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, in the presence of the members of 
both Houses, the day being one of solemn 
fast. Pym whispered with various of his 
friends and hurried out of church. It was 
the sermon that was spoilt. Guards were 
sent hither and thither, and in the evening 
Parliament learned to its astonishment that 
the popular Mr. Waller and a number of 
persons of high and low degree had been 
arrested, and a great plot nipped in the bud. 
Probably it was not so great a plot as the 
accusing party made out. The Fetter-lane 
conspirators were charged with intending to 
secure the King’s children, to seize Pym 
and the Puritan Lord Mayor, and to capture 
the Tower and the outworks of London. 
Clarendon, however, scouts these notions, 
and believes that the most Waller intended 
was to organise opposition to the granting 
of supplies to carry on the war, the issue of 
which had been rendered doubtful by the 
success of the King’s arms at Bath, Bristol, 
and Edgehill. He suggests that violent 
measures may have been talked of by Lord 
Conway, who had joined the plot, and, being 
a soldier, might hint at using force—as, 
indeed, he might if the good liquor of the 
“‘Magpie and Stump” had loosened his 
gallant tongue. 

There is nothing more terrible than 
frightened justice, and it was this that was 
meted out to the prisoners. History, not mere 
tradition, records the hanging of Tomkins 
at the top of Fetter-lane, within sight of the 
“Magpie and Stump” windows. Chaloner 
was hanged by his own front door in the 
Cornhill. Hassel, who had conveyed letters 
to the King at Oxford, saved his neck by 
promptly dying in his bed. Lords Portland 
and Conway were imprisoned, and a duke 
was admonished. And Waller? Waller 
now made those paroxysmal efforts to 
save his skin which are so little to his 
credit, but of which the success was so 
advantageous to literature. He feigned a 
remorse so acute that his trial was put 
off till he had “recovered his understand- 





.’ He used the interval to flatter or 
bribe every powerful person he could 
meet. He then pleaded his cause before 
Parliament with so much skill and assumed 
humility that he got off with a fine 
of £10,000 and a sentence of banishment. 
His personal and mental graces completed 
his reconciliation to his friends, and 
Clarendon says that the affair did him no 
harm in the end. This is easy to believe, 
since a few years later the author of the 
“‘ Waller Plot ” was entertaining Cromwell 
at his country home at Beaconsfield. In 
1654 he published that panegyric of the 
Protector for which he made the wittiest of 
apologies to Charles IT. in 1660. As forthe 
“Magpie and Stump’s” claims, nothing in 
this story can be apocryphal, except the 
locality; and when historians are wil- 
fully dumb a Magpie may be allowed 
chatter. 

The “ Magpie and Stump” will follow to 
limbo a house which was standing twelve 
years ago in the lower part of Fetter-lane, 
against Fleur-de-Lys-court. This house, 
according to tradition and Peter Cunningham, 
had been occupied by Dryden. The poet’s 
biographers know nothing of his residence 
there ; but the house bore an inscribed 
stone, which it is hard to believe was built 
into its walls for nothing. It read: 


** Here liv’d 
John Dryden 
Ye Poet, 
Born 1631—Died 1700. 
Glorious John!” 


Otway is said to have lived here, opposite 
to Dryden, and there is a familiar story told 
of Otway’s impatience at finding that Dryden 
was always breakfasting with some aristo- 
cratic person instead of being at home to 
a poor brother in rhyme. He chalked on 
Dryden’s door the line: 


‘* Here lives Dryden, a poet and a wit.” 
To which Dryden added : 
** This was written by Otway, opposit.” 


Such trivialities never die. Hobbes, who 
really did live in Fetter-lane, and worked 
here on his Leviathan, is not noticed by Mr. 
Laurence Hutton in his Literary Landmarks 
of London. Here, fresh from Paris in 1651, 
he consorted with Selden and Harvey. 
And here, it must have been, that Evelyn 
found Hobbes on December 14, 1655: “I 
visited Mr. Hobbes, the famous philosopher 
of Malmesbury, with whom I had been long 

uainted in France.” Aubrey has left us 
a pleasing portrait of Hobbes when he was 
toiling at his Leviathan, 


‘‘He walked much, and contemplated; and 
he had in the head of his cane a pen and ink- 
horn, and carried always a note-book in his 
pocket; and as soon as a thought darted, he 
presently entered it in his book, or otherwise 
might have lost it. He had drawn the design 
of the book into chapters, and he knew where- 
= it would come in. Thus that book was 
m o.”" 


Just out of Fetter-lane, in Pemberton- 
row, lived the poet Flatman, from whom 
Mrs. Thrale thought Pope borrowed ‘The 
Dying Christian to his Soul,” an opinion 





which Johnson met by calmly quoting 


‘Rochester’s lines : 


“Nor that slow drudge in swift Pindaric 
trains 


8 ’ 
Flatman, who Cowley imitates with pains, 
And rides a jaded Muse, whipt with loose 
reins.” 3 


The connexions of Fetter-lane with litera- 
ture cannot be exhausted here. In Bartlett’s- 
assage, close to the ‘“‘ Magpie and Stump,” 
arles Lamb went to ool under Mr. 
re —_ schoolroom looked “into a dark, 
iscolo , di arden in the passage 
leading from p Rares into Bartlett's. 
buildings.” Here from pot-hooks and 
hangers, Elia tells us, he advanced to a 
proficiency which enabled him to copy the 
motto: “Art improves nature.” 


BOOKS OF YESTERDAY AND 
TO-MORROW. 


Or the futilities of contemporary judg- 
ment many books might be written. 
You have but to open the old reviews to 
see how entirely the great judgment that 
is not for a day sets aside the day’s verdict. 
Time has swept with the wind of his scythe 
names writ in sand that contemporary 
critics had sworn to be written in marble. 
The dust of oblivion covers them, and even 
the most alert about literature have no 
association with their names. 

It is not that criticism in those days 
was more inept than in our own.» Every 
day the critics are making reputations that 
the great ultimate verdict is as steadily 
unmaking. Few of us are so young as not 
to have seen the rise and fall of names. 

Perhaps, in a way, it is only just that 
the mediocrities should taste the sweets of 
to-day, seeing that to-morrow they are dead, 
and for all the to-morrows after that. Charles 
Lamb, who advocated, whimsically, that all 
the poor devils, ugly and old, should marry 
the beautiful young girls, and vice versa, 
might have wished the people of no future 
to enjoy the hour that is. Anyhow, it 
seems a law of literature that they should. 
The critics of a future age will laugh at 
and reverse our judgments of to-day, as we 
laugh at and reverse their judgments. It 
behoves the critic not to be proud. 

But what is the unseen force behind the 
critics and the public, the tide that sweeps 
the false reputations into oblivion and the 
true to their own? What was it brought 
George Meredith to his kingdom after over 
twenty years of shameful neglect? No 
one that one knows of had written about 
him or suddenly boomed him into the 
publicear. The guides of public taste were 
dumb, and the people were deaf and blind, 
but the inevitable happened, and all at once 
we knew that we were dullards, and had 
had a great man among us for years, 
waiting “till this crowd should go by.” 

It is a hope and a faith we may take to 
our hearts, that in the end everything good 
is saved. The sifting is going on for ever 
out of sight that shall keep the wheat and 
let the chaff through. The sifting takes 
time. Mr. George Gissing has only 
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lately emerged from neglect. He was 
recognised by a few from the beginning, 
but they were as a voice crying in the 
wilderness. There is always this measure 
of recognition for good work, that in fewer 
or greater number a body of sympathetic 
oelies have taken it to their hearts. No 

good work is so neglected as not to have 

this. 

The ear of the circulating-library public 
is one thing, the ear of the reading an 
book-buying public another. Women are 
the great patrons of Messrs. Mudie and 
W. H. Smith, and women of passive rather 
than active minds. This class nearly in- 
variably goes wrong in its reading. It 
will choose the lesser before the greater, 
the pupil before his master. Mr. Crockett 
before Mr. Barrie, for example, and ‘Mr. 
Ian Maclaren before both. But the other 
class, slow as it is to see the light unless it 
is flashed upon it in coruscations and fire- 
works, is loyal once it has found the light. 
With this class, sooner or later, the turn of 
the young writer of merit will come. 

Of course, there are always critics who 
are true tasters, though the noise of the 
crowd may temporarily prevent their being 
heard. I would say that critics to-day, as 
a class, are men and women who honestly 
and humbly endeavour to serve literature. 
Of “log-rolling” I have no knowledge and 
no experience. Critics are gentler nowadays 
than of old. They will not oe the life 
out of a Keats, or scarify subjects too 
robust to die of their treatment. That 
many of them go wrong is inevitable. The 
noble pleasure of praising intoxicates some 
out of discretion, but at least it is a nobler 
form of failure than the criticism that lay 
in wait to bludgeon genius and garrot 
young talent. 

People engaged in literary work will 
understand the difference between a literary 
reputation and a public one. Those whom 
writers, in their own circles, delight to 
honour in more or less degree are just 
those whose names have never reached the 
outside public. Yet in those circles all 
work of real merit is known and praised, 
and it is but the beginning of the wave 
that will carry a reputation in ever-widening 
circles farther than we can see. 

Of course, the time of waiting is hard, 
and often enough it may be too hard for the 
probationer’s faith and hope. I should like 
to mention the names of a good many 
young writers whose books have not yet 
met due recognition, though they must 
have a fit audience, however few. One 
name that specially occurs to me is that of 
Mr. J. H. Pearce. Mr. Pearce has written 
novels of which I know nothing as to their 
merit, or the extent of their success or 
failure. The two books of his I know 
intimately are Drolls from Shadowland and 
Tales of the Masque. These half-allegorical 
incidents and stories are at once fairily 
elusive, and yet full of heart’s blood and 
tears. A mist of dreams lies on them, 
and they are of the stuff of human life. 
Honestly, I believe these little books to be 
the work of genius. More than this I cannot 
say, in face of what I have written of far 
more competent critics in their day. 


d | the all-pervading atmosphere of Ulster. 


Another book that occurs to me is By 
Thrasna River, by Mr. Shan F. Bullock. It 
is not surprising that this book should not 
have made a popular success as it did a 
literary. With perfect patience and perfect 
quietness, bit by bit it builds up the life 
of the North of Ireland. It is realism of 
the finest sort, and as one turns the pages 
to one familiar with the country there 
comes a whiff of the peat-smoke which is 


And this brings me to a little and sweet 
immortality which is for many writers 
whose work would never survive in the 
great body of English literature, and which 
is surely for By Thrasna River. Anglo- 
Irish literature is not so overcrowded yet 
that one has not the conspicuousness which 
belongs to comparatively early English 
writers. Perhaps immortality is too big a 
word for mortals. Remembrance were a 
better, and even a sweeter. 

KaTHariInE TYNAN. 








THE BOOK MARKET. 


MORE “BOOK SALES.” 


N { R. TEMPLE SCOTT apologises so 
handsomely for the lateness in the 
appearance of his Book Sales for 1896 (George 
Bell & Sons) that it would be ungracious to 
refer to the matter in any other terms. Many 
bookmen will consider this volume worth the 
long wait. In bulk, in paper and type, and 
in general thoroughness it strikes us equally 
favourably. Mr. Scott gives reports of 
about seventy important book sales, in the 
compilation of which he has borne in mind 
the needs both of the book-collector and the 
book-seller. A feature of these reports is 
the number of careful notes explanatory of 
the “points” of individual books. 5 4 a 
thoughtful introduction Mr. Temple Scott 
generalises on the facts and figures tabulated 
in the body of the work, and draws five 
general conclusions on the tendencies of 
_— which we take the liberty of printing 
elow. 
“1, Illustrated sporting books are bringi 
higher prices than ever—particularly oa 
illustrated in colours by Henry Alken and 
John Leech. Collectors of these and other 
works seem bent on securing them at any 
price. The year which could point to the 
purchase of a Walton’s Angler for £415 is 
a year in which collectors who have bought 
‘Sporting Books’ in the past may begin 
to congratulate themselves. 
“2. An increasing interest and a con- 
sequent increase in price of first editions of 
books which may be classed as ‘English 
literature.’ This is proved by the prices paid 
for such works as Shakespeare’s Pericles 
(£171); Burns’s Poems (£121); Goldsmith’s 
Traveller (£96) ; Browning’s Pauline (£145) ; 
bf agg Miscellany Poems (£46); Her- 
rick’s Hesperides (£38); Milton’s Lyctdas 
(£85); Spenser’s Fuerte Queen (£85); &e. 
«3. A revival of the mania for extra- 
illustrated books. In connexion I need 
only cite Wangen’s Treasures of Art (£40); 
Ames’s Typographical Antiquities (£248) ; 


Gilray’s Caricatures (£59). Of course, the 
values of such books always depend on the 
quality and quantity of the illustrations 
with which they have been Grangerised. 

“4, A continued interest in Americana. A 
few of these books sold this year have been 
peonen’ rare; but it is astonishing how 

igh the prices have been—Morten’s New 
Englands Memoriall (£50); Pynchon’s Place 
of Man’s Redemption (£15 10s.) ; Hubbard’s 
Troubles with the Indians (£111); Raleigh’s 
Guiana (£51); Smith’s Virginia (£204) ; 
Vespuccio’s Letter on Mundus Novus (£176). 

‘“‘5, An increasing demand for the first 
editions of the works of Robert Louis Steven- 
son and Rudyard Kipling. For Stevenson’s 
works the prices have, if anything, slightly 
decreased. Yet a set of them brought £67, 
and a copy of his Charity Bazaar realised as 
much as £15. The most notable of Mr. 
Kipling’s books was a copy of the Anglo- 
Indian Civil and Military Gazette, the first 
recorded appearance of this work in a sale 
room. It fetched £15. 

Mr. Scott notes also a decline in the value 
of first editions of Dickens and Thackeray, 
and “a sudden revival in interest for 
Kelmscott Press publications.” 





BOOKSELLERS’ WINDOWS. 
PIccaDILLy. 


A Few yards westward of Piccadilly-circus 
stands the shop of Mr. Quaritch. In sober 
phrase ‘“ Quaritch’s” is one of the greatest 
second-hand bookshops in the world. But it 
does not look it, and the multitude pass by, 
conscious only of a black, plain, symmetrical 
shop-front displaying folios. 

If proof were needed that Mr. Quaritch 
were a great bookseller it would surely be 
found in his magnificent contempt for the 
ordinary roving book- buyer. Here in 
pleasure-loving Piccadilly, in the midst of 
restaurants and theatres and ladies’ shops, 
on a pavement crowded with money-spenders 
—what wares does Mr. Quaritch offer to 
the eye? Distant’s Rhopalocera Malayana 
may be amusing reading, but it hardly 
looks it. Legge’s History of the Birds of 
Ceylon, Badger’s English - Arabic Lexicon, 
Collinson’s History of Somerset, the Catalogue 
of the Exhibition at the Ironmongers’ Hall, 
and Seebohm’s Geographical Distribution of 
Plovers, Sandpipers, and Snipes are books 
that one respects on sight; but who 
but Mr. Quaritch could put them, without 
relief, into a West End shop window? 
Yet a thoughtful Londoner is grateful for 
*“‘Quaritch’s.” Piccadilly has need of such 
an anomaly, and who can measure the force 
of persuasion and protest which that display 
of quiet, dingy folios has exercised these 
forty years! How many minds has it 
recalled from frivolity and vain quests to 
seriousness and the beauty of learning! How 
many has it made to ponder with Milton : 

‘** Alas, what boots it with incessant care 

To tend the homely, slighted shepherd’s 
trade ? 

Were it not better done, as others use, 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 

Or with the tangles of Newra’s hair ? 

Fame is the spur which the clear spirit doth 


raise, 
That last infirmity of noble minds, 





Forster’s Life of Dickens (£252); and 





To scorn delights, and live laborious days ?”’ 
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Scholarship, however, is for the few; cul- 
ture is for all; and Piccadilly gives us the 
modern bookshop in its highest development. 
‘“* Sotheran’s”” and ‘‘ Hatchard’s” appeal 
to modern men and women, and their shops 
are wonderful proofs of the intellectual 
appetites of the day. And their invariable 
alnitstese of books which appeals to the 
‘* Barbarians ” does but give a welcome 
stiffening and a local flavour to the windows 
of Piccadilly booksellers. The Badminton 
Library is always well to the front, old 
coaching books and sporting prints are never 
far to seek, and the Seape hies of pugilists 
and foxes mingle slaamally with those of 
statesmen and authors. 


——E en 


ART. 


VICTORIAN PAINTERS AT THE 
GUILDHALL. 


N the Guildhall collection we may show 
to Frenchmen—who are more in- 
terested than we in what is nationally 
English art—an historical record of the 
past sixty years that does us, on the whole, 
no shame. Two or three representative 
painters, one of whom is Rossetti, do not 
appear well, though the pre-Raphaelite 
room is generally well furnished; and the 
latter years of the sixty are not illustrated 
by a single example of the work of Mr. 
Henry Tuke, Mr. Arthur Lemon, Mr. Arthur 
Tomson, Mrs. Stanhope Forbes, or Mr. 
Shannon. A beautiful little Cotman is the 
picture which most directly takes us back 
into a good time before English art had 
even begun the lifeless and vulgar phase 
against which the young pre-Raphaelite 
arose. John Sell Cotman was the last 
of a band of painters, noble colourists, 
rofound impressionists, and students of 
ight in its relation to the darker side 
of the pallette—a relation lost, it seems, 
for many years, but sought for once more 
now by some of the younger Scottish 
ainters. Not one of these last is at 
uildhall, though their very different 
elders, Mr. Peter Graham and his con- 
temporaries, are fully represented. In fact, 
one begins by praising the choice of the 
collection, because absences do not imme- 
diately suggest themselves; but little by 
little they come to mind in the form of so many 
little queries to which there is no evident 
answer. The faults of omission are obviously 
less painful to speak of than the faults of 
commission, but these also are many. 

Sir John Millais, who, like Tennyson, 
always had a public of his contemporaries, 
and was as young as his first admirers and 
as old as his latest, appears by some of his 
most famous works—‘ The apewet™ a 
careful picture of rather defective dramatic 
action, or so it seems to us now; and 
‘*Chill October,” and “The Blind Girl.” 
In the landscape one admires the literal 
painting of a foreground of sedges, although 
the whispering company has no great ge ; 
but the distance is rather dull, the sky 
rather lifeless; the picture has not quite 
enough of the unmistakable daylight to 





excuse its lack of sweetness. “The Blind 
Girl” is a singularly. complete example of 


the point-blank painting—the painting at ex- 
ceedingly close quarters—which the lish 


pre-Raphaelites really seem to have con- 
tributed, as their very own, to the history 
of art. It is unlike anything done in Siena, 
Flanders, Florence, or Umbria, if our eyes 
have any power of comparison. ith 
Millais this work d bout portant, which puts 
us on such strange terms with distant things, 
is executed with fulness and richness of 
execution. But in Ford Madox Brown’s 
work—‘“The Last of England” is the 
instance—the painting has not this kind of 
beauty: there is lack of style in the mere 
manner of striking the unwilling eye with 
details of distant figures—the gaps in this 
man’s teeth and the black edger to that 
man’s nails. Is it not Schopenhauer who 
had the wit to inquire after one of the 
puzzles of human conditions, and found that 
a man born blind, to whom sight was given, 
tried to the things that he first saw 
and clutch them within his own eyes; they 
had to hold his hands? Now, Ford Madox 
Brown seems to lodge all the detail of 
“The Last of England” somewhere closer 
than nature has seated the sense of sight, 
and we would willingly remove the things 
he so presses upon us. They are over- 
peal with laborious, but otherwise cheap, 
ingenuities, and are painted like a second- 
rate miniature out of place. Mr. Holman 
Hunt is also among the pre-Raphaelites, 
with his shrill picture of ‘“ May Morning on 
Magdalen Tower, Oxford”; Mr. Sandys, 
showing far less well as a painter than his 
fine work in black and white seemed to 
promise; Mr. Arthur Hughes, with a dis- 
tressin m and le picture—“ April 
Love te ar. Brett, with = acute high- 
a ‘“‘Stone-breaker”—a view of Box 

ill and the distant country—a painting 
the tone of which in its relation to the tone 
of nature, as art traditionally feels and 
renders it, is something like the note of a 
bat in relation to a note of music. The 
work is carried far in completeness, and not 
without an extraordinaryskill and intentness 
upon natural fact; and to some it may seem 
a picture. A most interesting name—that of 
Mr. Simeon Solomon—reappears; he is 
represented by a beautiful ‘ Dawn,” imagi- 
native, graceful, and decked with soft plum 
colours, in sweet contrast to the violet of 
Mr. Hughes, close by. The catalogue is 
rather capricious in dating some pictures 
and not oni Mr. Simeon Solomon painted 
some twenty years later than the very pre- 
Raphaelites. And it is worth while to say 
that the catalogue has several faults. In 
the description of Lord Leighton’s ‘‘ Cymon 
and Iphigenia” there is a too sprightly 
passage about a time when “lovely ladies 
might sleep under the breath of a May 
night ... with no guard save two lady 
attendants.” A man is very plainly to be 
seen slumbering with his back against a 
tree. This picture, by its extreme beauty of 
design, in which a world of studies comes to 
an inanimate close, byits refined and educated 
feeling, by suggestions of a freer beauty in 
the landscape and the rising moon, and by 
the singular lifelessness of the Western light 
that lies upon the figures, represents the 





— completely. Lord Leighton used to 
d that his visitors, when he showed the 
picture, were as like as not to take the moon, 
rising in the east, for a sun—whether risin 

in the east or setting in the west they woul 
no doubt have been puzzled to say. Nor were 
they prepared with a theory of the warm light 
that reveals all the sleeping figures with 


their local colours to the visiti On ; 
but some little of this perplexity is e- 
able less upon the general essness in 


regard to the career of day and night than 
upon the painter’s rendering of a light that 
is light without vibration of nimble and 
lively atmosphere. 

One of the greatest of the chief Constable 
landscapes, ‘‘ Fording the River,” is Vic- 
torian only in so much as the master died 
in the year of the Queen’s accession. Turner 
is represented as a figure-painter, not with- 
out credit, and fairly as a sea-impressionist, 
by two — the Venice twilights. Miiller’s 
famous ‘ Chess-Players” is here, and 
Wilkie’s “Penny Wedding.” By Mason 
there is the lovely ‘‘ Harvest Moon”; and 
by Walker one of the best of his oil- 
pictures, ‘‘ The Old Gate.” 

None of the pictures at the Guildhall 
would be in an absolutely bad place but for 
the glass that turns some of them into 
mirrors once for all. There is no point 
wherefrom you can see Mr. Albert Godwin’s 
“City of Dis.” It may be conjectured to be 
a work of imagination; there are high 
towers that lead up the flame from within 
the streets, but they vent it against a 
sky, and the local hell of Dante had any- 
thing in the world except a sky. It is 
ae with an intention of interesting the 

ity that pictures with a story are here so 
much in the majority. A ‘‘ Lady Godiva,” 
a ‘**Le Roi est Mort,” a ‘“‘ Queen Elizabeth 
Receiving the French Ambassador after 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew,” and a 
‘* Babylonian Marriage Market,” were 
probably chosen for “this kind of adven- 
titious interest. In the last-named, by the 
late Edwin Long, that interest was so 
strong that the picture was sold, during 
the painter’s lifetime, for six thousand 
guineas. It is really a work—ingenious as 
an illustration—of very little character, of 
low vitality, and essentially dull. Against 
Mr. Frith’s ‘‘ Ramsgate Sands”’ it is hardly 
necessary to protest; but Mr. Alma Tadema’s 
“Women of Amphissa” has hardly more 
true distinction or spirit, in spite of the 
altogether different and adv: execution. 
Lady Butler’s “ Roll-Call” is lent by the 
Queen for exhibition, not for the first time 
since the famous picture held its record 
crowd in the Academy, and a more recent 
memory is that of Mr. Waterhouse’s beau- 
tiful ‘‘ St. Cecilia.” This is the work of a 
colourist and of a master of pictorial vision, 
so noble is the quality of the white, the 
blue, and the gold, so pure a picture-scene 
is the central distance. Mr. Swan’s two 
works, ‘‘ Tigers at Dawn”’ and ‘‘ The Piping 
Fisher-Boy,” are both masterly, the latter 
being one of the most tenderly painted and 
delicate pictures of its time. Mr. Sargent 
is represented by his brilliant portrait of 
‘‘ Mrs. Hammersley,” painted in gleams 
and flashes of lighted surfaces, with life in 
the traces and touches of the painter’s 
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hand The figure, by the way, is not on 
the point of rising, as is shown by the 
position of the feet, it is simply resting with 
spirit. Different is this from the balloon 
lightness of a figure weakly drawn, by the 
way. It is a pleasure to see again the 
“Hopeless Dawn” of Mr. Bramley, and the 
“Fish Sale on the Cornish Coast” of Mr. 
Stanhope Forbes, both full of beautiful 
uality and of living daylight. Mr. Peter 
coins picture is a highland hillside 
wildness without distance—short views of 
solitude, for the bluish mist fills the prospect; 
horned cattle are there, but not so much 
as a single Sabbatarian is in sight. “A 
Corvette Shortening Sail to Pick up a Ship- 
wrecked Crew ”’ is by far the best mid-sea 
picture. The postscript of omissions— 
sudden and sufficient—is that there is no 
Mr. Whistler at Guildhall. A. M. 








DRAMA. 





A NY play written in whole or part by 

M. Sardou is praised for its ‘‘stage- 
craft” as a matter of course. But I confess 
I am quite unable to see any ingenuity of 
construction in ‘‘Madame Sans-Géne.” The 
interest is centred in Catherine, and yet the 
crisis of the play does not mgs 4 concern 
her, except as an occasion for , and is 
brought to a solution by somebody else. It 
is a one-part play, and that part, though 
=, of some amusing comedy — 

ical comedy, to be sure—is exaggerated 
beyond all plausibility. The comedy is 
simply in the juxtaposition of vulgarity 
with high position. But one cannot be- 
lieve that so shrewd a woman could have 
remained so unobservantly vulgar, or, at 
least, that a life of dangerous activity could 
have left her so trivial. I have an objec- 
tion to historical plays which are un- 
historical, when I happen to know that 
they are so, but that is a comparativel 
unimportant matter. It is a worse fault 
that the play does not stand the test of 
any knowledge of character, but it is a far 
— = merely gg interest is 
not brought to anything like a fitting 
climax. Such a climax Ba have been 
the triumph of Catherine over the malicious 
sisters and the prejudice of Napoleon; as 
it is, when that triumph, which, in spite 
of the old washing bill, is not very 
dramatic, is all over, there is an anti- 
climax of the fate of Neipperg, whom 
nobody cares about, and of Marie Louise, 
whom nobody sees. No; ‘“‘Madame Sans- 


‘Géne” is not a good play. 





Irs one merit is that it gives a clever 
actress an opportunity for a study in 
arity. To that everything was sacri- 

fi originally, and Mr. Comyns Carr, 
recognising the situation, completed the 
sacrifice by a free use of contemporary 
English slang, reducing the play to ab- 
surdity, as a play, and destroying any 
vestige of illusion in it, but allowing Miss 
Ellen Terry to give us a close and literal 
study of Cockney womanhood. In this réie, 





so utterly alien to her familiar parts, she 
entered with all the abandonment of the 
artist she is. One has seen her in so many 
parts in which she was refined and gentle, 
or at the most arch and coquettish, and 
one is so unused to versatility in English 
actresses, that the sight of Miss Terry 
flopping about, putting her arms akimbo 
and the rest of it, took one’s breath away. 
I am not sure that her accent, though by no 
means Miss Terry’s, was broad enough, but 
that apart there can be nothing but praise 
for her playing in the prologue, in which she 
has to be the young washerwoman simply. 
She reminded me, as she seems to have 
reminded a more eminent critic, of Miss 
Bessie Bellwood, and I can imagine no 
greater compliment to an actress playing 
a Cockney girl. I am not sure that 
her acting in the play proper was equally 
admirable. I will not say, ind she 
overdid the any : that was accomplished 
by Messrs. Sardou and Moreau and Comyns 
Carr, and without the excessive vulgarit 
the play would be nothing at all. But 
think che might have combined with it a 
little more of an air of self-respect in the 
scene with Napoleon’s sisters—an ill-written 
scene, since Catherine’s manners are in- 
finitely better than those of the sisters 
themselves—and a little more sense of 
Napoleon’s power and strength in her 
interview with him. Her comedy here was 
not on the same level of meaning with Sir 
Henry Irving’s. However, on the lines of 
her conception she was excellent throughout, 
and one salutes gratefully a distinguished 
tour de force of acting. 





Ir is impossible, in noting the acting of 
a well-known historical personage, to free 
one’s mind from physical accidents. How- 
ever much of the Napoleonic spirit Sir 
Henry Irving may have e , it was 
impossible to forget that he is tall and thin, 
and that Napoleon was short and stout. The 
very cleverness of his make-up made me 
think of the contrast all the more. But 
allowing for that so far as I can, I do not 
think he was like Napoleon. There was a 
certain loftiness about him which Napoleon 
expressed, no doubt, at times, but which one 
cannot associate with his fits of temper and 
scolding. His humour was grim, as was 
Napoleon’s, but it had not that smack of 
fun which one associates with the anecdotes. 
There was something remote in Sir Henry 
Irving, something northernly austere; he 
was not the Corsican, full of power, no 
doubt, but also full of life, and with a relish 
for it. But this is merely to bring out my 
own preconception, as one must, inevitably, 
in watching such a part. Sir Henry e 
every point the authors had given him, 
exposed every grade of feeling, from 
passionate anger to yfulness, with the 
certainty one ater but I have liked 
him better in a dozen other parts. 





On the too few occasions on which I have 
seen Mr. Mackintosh he has seemed to me 
an admirably delicate and resourceful actor. 
His parts have not allowed me to call him an 
actor of the first rank, but that I shall be 
able to call him so some day I have little 
doubt. His Fouché is as good as can 





be; it is perhaps the one part in the piece 
which the authors have allowed to be ‘‘ con- 
vincing,” and Mr. Mackintosh does every 
justice to it. I have read some memoirs of 

ouché which quite support the character 
in the play—selfish, humorous, able, con- 
ceited, unscrupulous. Mr. Mackintosh ex- 
pressed it all. Miss Gertrude Kingston had 
the trying part of the Queen of Naples, 
and played it, I thought, very cleverly 
and with an excellent air. Miss Julia 
Arthur, looking very stately and proud, 
followed her lead with effect. Their quar- 
relling scene was delightful. Mr. Cooper 
as Lefebre, and Mr. Webster as Neipperg, 

layed carefully and adequately. Mr. 
anes Forbes made much of the amusing 
little part of the dancing-master. The rest 
of the very large cast lacked opportunity of 
distinction. 





I suppose Mr. Lay we: oad iy ve in 
using contemporary slang and a modern 
mode of sno generally. It enabled him 
to give Miss Terry a most effective part. And 
the play was not good enough to stand as an 
exotic. That being allowed, his translation 
was racy and vigorous. All the scenes were 
well mounted, but especially the prologue, 
in which, besides, there was an excellent 
management of crowds. GRR 








MUSIC. 


THE BACH FESTIVAL. 


A SUCCESSFUL Bach Festival is a 
welcome sign of progress, and one, 
indeed, for which the musical public is in 
no small measure indebted to Wagner. He 
not only spent his life fighting against the 
false, fighting for the true, but by his 
wonderful polyphonic writing he revived the 
irit of the music of the old master. 
endelssohn, it is true, did much to make 
Bach known; Wagner more to make him 
understood. Many, no doubt, look upon the 
Bach Festival as a religious function. To 
a great extent the same may be asserted of 
the Handel Festival; but Bach’s sacred 
music was written for church service, and 
not, like that of Handel, for concert per- 
formance. If religious feeling prompts any 
persons to listen attentively to Bach, it is a 
proper one ; religion and art may be distinct, 
ut in this instance the one ennobles the 
other. It is only sad to see how sometimes 
music of a very inferior kind gains a hold 
merely by reason of the sacred words with 
which it is associated. While on the subject 
of sacred music, I would notice the request 
made in the programme-book of the 
Matthew ‘‘Passion,” that the audience 
should abstain from applause. It was, per- 
haps, necessary, but surely it was equally 
so in the case of the ‘“‘ Hohe Messe,” when 
foolish applause both jarred against religious 
and artistic feeling. 

The Festival commenced at the Queen’s 
Hall on Tuesday evening with the Matthew 
“Passion.” Of ihe five vocalists—Miss 
Filliinger, Mme. M. McKenzie, and Messrs. 
Kaufmann, Rumford, and Harford—the first 
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and third were the most satisfactory. There 
was some good singing on the part of the 
choir, yet, altogether, the performance was 
very far from impressive. I shall speak 
presently of the conductor, whose coldness 
was at its lowest point on this evening. 
In the week previous Mr. Henschel gave the 
same work at his closing concert, so that 
comparison was inevitable. To discuss the 
respective merits of the companies of solo 
vocalists—Mme. McKenzie sang in both— 
would involve too great digression, but the 
rendering of the “Passion” under Mr. 
Henschel was altogether more sympathetic, 
and therefore more satisfactory. Dr. Stan- 
ford’s attempt to reproduce the tone-colour 
of Bach’s orchestra fully justified the use of 
a harpsichord for the ordinary recitatives ; 
with an arranged score a grand pianoforte 
would, however, prove more suitable. 

I must deal very briefly with the selection 
on Wednesday. It included two of the 
Church Cantatas, ‘‘ Wachet, betet,” and 
‘‘Wachet auf,” the latter of which is cer- 
tainly one of the finest. And in this same 
cantata the choir sang with spirit and in- 
telligence. Sir Walter Parratt played the 
‘Toccata and Fugue in D minor” in admir- 
able style. To hear that fine piece on the 
organ was indeed a treat; it is so frequentl 
heard es a pianoforte transcription, and, 
howeyer skilful the player, more or less 
cearicatured. Dr. Joachim was the soloist 
in the “ Concerto in E for Violin and 
Orchestra.” He also gave the “ Chaconne.” 
In Bach’s music Dr. Joachim, although 
hard pressed by younger men, is still 
without a rival. 

On Saturday afternoon was performed the 
Mass in B minor, a work specially associated 
with the Bach Choir. In the Matthew 
Passion, with exception of the opening 
chorus, the composer keeps as it were in the 
background—he is not so much setting a 
text to music as illustrating, illuminating it 
by means of his art. Bach, of course, was 
engaged in a similar task in his Mass, only 
here he was able to make freer and grander 
display of his musical gifts. In the Passion 
not only is the Gospel narrative strictly 
followed, but the musical, also the dramatic, 
thread is inconveniently broken at times 
by the Chorales. Wonderfully are they 
harmonised by Bach, and in their way most 
impressive, yet if the musician forget—as 
flashes of genius in the recitatives and short 
choral numbers, also the rich details in the 
accompaniments to the arias may tempt him 
to do—that he is, or rather ought to be, taking 
part in a service, he is apt to kick against 
these chorales. A fine cathedral is really 
the only edifice in which readers can really 
feel, or fancy themselves, worshippers. In 
the Mass, on the other hand, the words 
determine the various moods, but not the 
form of the various movements; in this 
work, therefore, Bach was able to reveal 
his powers in higher degree. And yet 
the moods are so strong that science is 
felt rather than perceived. It is not the 
wonderful counterpoint in the five-part 
chorus, ‘‘ Confiteor unam baptismam ”’ which 
renders that movement so deeply convincing. 
Musicians may be lost in wonder at the 
striking harmonies of the “ Crucifixus,”’ and 
at the bold, stately progressions of the 





“ Sanctus,” yet anyone of sensitive nature, 
without being able to analyse a single chord, 
must be spell-bound by the pathos of the 
one, the dignity of the other. Analysis may 
show the skill of the workmanship, but 
cannot reveal the secret which gives life 
and power to the music. 

I am tempted to write about the Mass 
rather than about the performance. I 
readily acknowledge that some of the solo 
vocal numbers were well rendered; of the 
four singers—Mmes. M. Henson and M. 
McKenzie, and Messrs. Kaufmann and 
Black—the first and third entered best into 
the meaning and spirit of the music. I 
enjoyed the earnestness of the choral singing 
in the “‘Gloria,” the ‘Et resurrexit, and 
the “ Sanctus,” three movements of super- 
lative difficulty, although the quality of tone 
of the sopranos in high notes was not good, 
neither were the basses powerful enough in the 
‘“‘Sanctus.” The Leeds Choir are announced, 
and this, of course, tends to make one h 
critical. There were, however, two w- 
backs—the conductor and the composition 
of the orchestra. Dr. Stanford is an accom- 
plished musician, and no doubt much of the 
excellent singing of the choir was due to his 
exertions. ut his attitude towards the 
music is for the most part cold: this was 
especially noticeable in the accompaniments 
to the solos, which were often left in a 
happy-go-lucky sort of way to take care of 
themselves. Were the “ Choral Symphony,” 
“Tristan,” or ‘ Parsifal” performed in 
similar fashion, how disastrous would be the 
result! And yet Bach’s music demands the 
same attention to details of phrasing and 
expression. Dr. Stanford’s manner appears 
cold, but of this it would be air to 
complain. I am judging him by results. 
And now for a word respecting the orchestra. 
We accept the ‘“‘ Messiah,” ‘‘ Samson,” and 
other oratorios of Handel with orchestration 
more or less modern. Why should we not 
do something as much for Bach’s great Mass ? 
The attempt to present the music with 
original scoring is only partially successful, 
and however interesting from an archo- 
logical point.of view it may be to see 
and hear the old trumpets, the sounds they 
reproduce are often the reverse of pleasant. 
I dion that if the Mass were judiciously 
arranged, to meet modern requirements, by 
a thoroughly competent master of modern 
orchestration and one also thoroughly 
familiar with Bach’s music, the effect would 
be stupendous. Bach did not select his 
orchestra as the fittest, but took the only one 
at his disposal. This question of modern 
accompaniments generally provokes wrath ; 
the strong desire to preserve the past as 
long as possible is praiseworthy, though 
only up to a certain point; after this it 
argues, if not ignorance, obstinacy. 





SCIENCE. 


HERE was a notable meeting last week 
held for the purpose of ne a 
national memorial to Blward Jenner. The 
Duke of Westminster, whose broad-minded- 


ness on the subject of scientific research is a 
set-off against his superlative sensitiveness 





er-. 





about Armenia, took the chair and pores 
the first resolution, which was t this 
country should take active and effective 
steps to | spemrac the great 1 which 
Jenner left behind him, and to forward the 
movement for the prevention of disease 
which he so Picaedtt --~ started a century 
ago. Most civilised nations have already 
celebrated the centenary of the discovery of 
vaccination with a fervour which could not 
have been exceeded had Jenner been their 
own countryman. It is only England—the 
happy hunting-ground of the faddist and 
the sentimentalist, the country which prefers 
to see its soldiers dying like flies of a 
nga en rather than incur —_ 

e suspicion of encouraging vice—it is only 
England which has forgotten to honour the 
name of Jenner. 





Burt this reproach at least is to remain no 
longer. The commemoration scheme, as 
explained by Lord Lister, is that funds 
should be collected to endow the recently 
erected laboratory of the British Institute 
of Preventive Medicine on Chelsea Embank- 
ment, the income of which at present does 
not amount to more than £700, and that if 
the resulting sum is really considerable the 
Institute should change its somewhat un- 
wieldly title to the simpler one of “ The 
Jenner Institute.” The Jenner Institute 
would work in friendly rivalry with that 
magnificent and far-reaching laboratory in 
Paris which bears the name of Pasteur, its 
founder; and as the work which will be 
done by it is the most humane and the 
most necessary that it is possible to imagine, 
I should like to recommend to the Cobbes 
and the Haweises that they should cease 
from vilifying its objects and subscribe 
hiniiosasaly $6 its funds. It would be the 
most graceful and sensible act that the 
Victoria-street Society ever committed, if it 
could be persuaded to abandon its career of 
misguided opposition and divert its revenues 
to furthering the cause of humanity and the 
prevention of disease. 





Lorp Lister, in detailing the scope of the 
new institution, quoted a few recent instances 
of successful work on similar lines to that 
first laid down by Jenner. Dr. Koch, who 
was lately invited by the Cape Government 
to investigate the causes of rinderpest, has 
found out that by using the bile of an 
infected animal to in te healthy ones 
the latter can be protected inst the 

estilence for some months certainly. Time 
is still required to show how long the pro- 
tection lasts. Again, Dr. Yessin’s treatment 
of the Bombay of inne, so far as native 
— allowed it to be tried, have been 
strikingly successful; and hundreds of 
English parents have reason to know and 
to bless the properties of the diphtheria anti- 
toxin which is now in common use. Besides 
these instances, cholera, tetanus, puerperal 
fever, and among animals anthrax and swine 
fever, are all being treated successfully by 
means of researches carried out on the 
principle of Jenner; nor should one forget 
to include in the connexion Lord Lister’s 
own great work, the introduction of anti- 
septic surgery, which has saved so many 
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lives. And after all this one’s mind reverts 
to Gloucester, where, within a few miles 
of Jenner’s own home, a foolish revolt 
against vaccination has but lately played 
havoc with the population, and left behind 
it a sorry trail’ of searred and blinded 
children, and one wonders whether to a 
certain class of intellect facts present any 


meaning at all. 


In the current number of Blackwood Dr. 
Louis Robinson has given a fresh turn to 
the lament for the vanishing naturalist. The 
latter is, he says, a survival of the prehistoric 
instinct, and, therefore, worthy of utmost culti- 
vation, instead of the snubbing which it is his 
lot to receive at British Association meetings, 
and soforth. I like the pretty imaginative 
touch which Dr. Robinson has. His vision 
of the cave-man sallying forth to hunt, and 
of the signs that befall him by the way, is 
as convincing in its manner as a description 
by Fenimore Cooper of a Red Indian on the 
trail. Dr. Robinson’s article, by the way, is 
a plea for the cultivation of Darwinism by 
amateurs, quite as much as of amateurs by 
professionals, and puts very forcibly the 
advantages of a thorough scientific training 
to those who intend to pursue the study of 
nature. I think he rather ignores the 
influence of field clubs and the like in 
encouraging this pursuit, and regards the 
amateur as more nearly extinct than the 
facts fully warrant. erwise there is no 
doubt that the tendency of the times is for 
field naturalists to diminish or become con- 
verted into laboratory specialists, and that 
the habit of minute observation, especially 
when accompanied by an instinct for reason- 
ing back to causes or forward to effects, is 
associated with the earliest needs of man, 
and is as vital to his nature as the olfactory 
sense is to that of the dog. 

H. C. M. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
National Liberal Club: April 10. 
In bis review of my Adventures of John Johns 
your reviewer says: ‘‘Much of the book is 


an undoubtedly clever adaptation to English 
surroundings of the plot of the French novel” 


(Maw t’s). 

Will you therefore allow me to deny that there 
is any adaptation in my story of the plot of 
Bel-Ami? If in some few features there is a 
slight resemblance, it is either fortuitous or 
incidental to development from a somewhat 
similar starting-point. 

Tam obliged to your critic for his assurance 
that there is ‘‘no real realism” in my por- 
trayal of the journalist in John Johns; but my 
experience has been different to his. It is, 
however, a frequent error of reviewers to 
imagine that whatever they do not happen to 
have met with in real life cannot exist. 

FREDERICK CARREL. 
WoRDSWORTH AS PROSE WRITER. 
Balham: April 12. 

In your review of Mr. Knight’s prose works 
of Wordsworth (AcADEMY, 10th inst.), a cou- 
plet from Swift’s ‘‘ Poetry, a Rhapsody,” is 
attributed to Byron. The passage runs: 

‘* Read all the prefaces of Dryden, 

For these our critics much confide in, 

Though merely writ at first for filling, 

To raise the volume’s price a shilling.” 
Avary H. ForBEs. 








BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


“The Wise ang 4, LH# _ commonness | of re] 
the Wayward.” theme | an y marriage 
A dy i is cri says the St. James’s, 
“ associa’ with common- 
place treatment. Nothing could be further 
removed from the undi ished and the 
ordinary than Mr. Street’s method and 
style.” “Seldom,” writes the Pall Mall, 
“do we find a story-teller whose style and 
thought are in such perfect harmony. Just 
as the effectiveness of Mr. Street’s tale does 
not depend upon gfaning incident or im- 
ssible smartness of dialogue, so his style 
isdains the noisy altogether. . . . His 
humour is not obtrusive but of the perva- 
sive sort.” 
smartness is well restrained, his cleverness 
is not troublesomely in evidence. — 
Mildred Ashton is delightful but just a 
trifle overdrawn. Mr. Street has under- 
lined her too much. . . . It is a seamy 
world to which he introduces us; a world 
of tepid amours, of feeble and futile flirta- 
tions, of paltry intrigues inspired by the 
narrowest kind of selfishness. But Mr. 
Street knows his world, and presents it 
with fidelity and with literary dexterity.” 
“A favourite blemish of the author’s,” 
says the Manchester Guardian, “is a certain 
frivolous egoism in his comments.” 





roe » “THE curious, elusive 
he: : lee charm,” — the Chronicle, 

rice Harraden. « with which Miss Beatrice 

(Bisekwood.)  Harraden succeeded in in- 
vesting ” her two earlier works “ is strangely 
wanting in these two stories. They are 
good, straightforward, well-told stories, but 
. . » Californian life and scenery seem to 
have had a deleterious effect upon Miss 
Harraden’s imagination. . . . The book is 
not so strong or so interesting as we had 
been led confidently to e from Miss 
Harraden’s earlier work.” ‘The volume 
maintains the high level reached by Miss 
Harraden in her former work,” says the 
Daily News ; also, her talent “‘ has a certain 
quality of uniqueness in its delicacy and 
quaintness. It is at once very feminine 
and very original. . . . The tragedies she 
records are rather implicit than explicit.” 
‘Slight, but good,” the Standard pronounces 
the tales to be; and ‘‘the book has a value, 
apart from that of a story, in the hints it 
gives of what life must be in those far-off 
regions that some imagine must hold 
fortune simply because they are distant.” 
To the Manchester Guardian’s mind the 
contradictions in the character of the heroine 
“ are not convincingly reconciled.” 





‘i Says the Zelegraph: “*... The 
Strew. BY Man of beeet vides its author 
iiisinemanh.} in the front ranks of the new 

“  yvealism: ... every stroke of 
his pen carries conviction with it. ... The 
author writes, nevertheless, with the instinct 
of an artist; he selects his incidents with 

marvellous skill.” But “‘there can be no 

excuse for any contemporary of Mr. Whistler 
who persists in seeing only dirt in a misty 
day.” The author’s “ whole mental horizon 
is pervaded by gloom, and Nature shares 
for him in the degradation of humanity.” 


So also the Chronicle: “His 





His cleverness “is in no way proportionate 
to the requirements of a book of this 
nature,” says the St. James’s, “... and the 
essentially horrible elements of the story 
entirely outweigh Mr. Pugh’s literary 
gy ‘* At times,” says the Atheneum, 
“Mr. Pugh shows considerable literary 
skill. . . . But the gruesome narrative soon 
comes to the surface again, and effaces 
every pleasant impression.” So also the 
Manchester Guardian opines that the author’s 
“undeniable power . . . fails to reconcile 
the reader to his choice of a subject.”” An 
“epic of scoundrelism,’’ pronounces the 
Chronicle, which has not felt so miserable 
for a long time; for “he writes with an 
air of reality that carries unquestioning con- 
viction. With the best intentions inthe world, 
we are unable to doubt a word he says.” 





- ‘¢ PerHaps the elaboration ma 
— ie ™ be a trifle in excess of the limit 
Walfatheer) Which art imposes,” writes the 
National Observer, “but having 

regard to the difficulty of the main motive 
[which the Atheneum hints might be sus- 
pected to be a reductio ad absurdum of 
A Yellow angel and the obstacles standing 
in the way of its refined treatment, the 
delicacy of Mr. Norris’s method more than 
compensates for any excess of elaboration.” 
The Pall Mall has only to regret that in the 
case of Loosemore the author “has broken 
his rule of compassionate large-minded 
tolerance, and written vindictively.” To 
the Standard it is ‘a little unexpected. to 
find Mr. Norris suddenly dealing with the 
marriage question,” but it is ‘‘ with so much 
good humour and moderation that his book 
becomes at once a notable one.” Clarissa, 
to the mind of the Telegraph, carries its 
author “a step higher than any point to 
which he had previously attained.” The 
ted National Observer and British 

Review devotes an article to the book under 
the heading, ‘‘A Novel by a Gentleman.” 





‘‘DrcipED symptoms of de- 

By bt Onchott, cline and deterioration” are 
(Bliss, Sands.) noted by the Pall Mall in 
Mr. Crockett’s new book: 

“it shows how limited is his range of 
characters, how slender his ingenuity in 
devising a plot, and how commonplace his 
diction.” ‘‘ Rarely,” writes the Atheneum, 
‘“‘has the author drawn more truly from 
life than in the cases of Nance and the 
Hempie . . . never more typical Scotsman 
. . . than Peter Chrystie,” their father, and 
so of the rest. “The charm of the book 
lies in its healthy sentiment”’ [‘‘ vague sen- 
suality ”: “‘Criticus” in the Saturday], “its 
overflowing humour, and its sympathetic: 


insight into life and character.” ‘ Are 
they human? Are they Scotch? Are they 
anything ?” inquires ‘‘Criticus.” Also 


‘* Criticus,”’ in his article ‘Muscular Pres- 
byterianism,” observes: ‘‘ That he happens 
to hit so exactly the public’s taste is not his 
fault, but rather his misfortune. No one 
reading this book will really suppose that 
Mr. Crockett is a h ite who loves not 
his own work. ...I am sure that Mr. 
Crockett is a really stupid and (if I may 
say 80 without impertinence) a really good 
man, 
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